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The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 
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date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 


provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 
legislative approval. 

To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 
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A Practicing Attorney Analyzes Results of Supreme Court Decision 


Mallory vs. United States- 
Te Law Enforcement Shackled7 


- 


By RICHARD W. GALIHER 
Attorney at Law and Counsel for IACP 








820 Woodward Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


On June 24, 1957, a decision of the Supreme Court 
was announced which seems destined to make history 
—at least in law enforcement channels. From the 
hue and cry which immediately arose in the press, 
from prosecuting attorneys, from police officials, and 
from Capitol Hill, it would appear that this decision 
will free the guilty and ruin the innocent held on 
suspicion of crime. 


Almost immediately following the opinion a sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives determined 
to investigate the impact of the decision on Federal 
law enforcement and conducted hearings on the arrest 
and arraignment problem, pointed up by the court's 
opinion. The United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia, the Department of Justice and various 
police officials urged prompt legislative action to 
cope with the decision and to clarify exactly what 
should and should not be done as to interrogation ol 
persons taken into custody by police. Congress was 
told that a complete restatement and reformulation of 
the law of arrest was needed and that this was clearly 
a proper and constitutional jegislative rather than 
judicial function. <A bill was introduced in the House 
which provided that delay in arraigning criminal 
suspects would not in itself invalidate confessions. 
Congress did not pass the bill prior to its adjournment. 


In order to have a better understanding of this case, 
the reason for the Court’s opinion, and the basis of 
the attacks made upon it, a recitation of the facts and 
circumstances will be set forth as well as references 
to the Court's reasons advanced. 


On April 7, 1954, in the District of Columbia, a rape 
was committed in the basement of an apartment house 
inhabited by the victim. She had been washing laun- 
dry in the basement and experienced difficulty in 
detaching a hose in the sink. She sought help from 
the janitor who lived in the same basement with his 
wife, two grown sons, a younger son and the defend- 
ant, his 19 year old half-brother. Only the half- 
brother was at home. He detached the hose and re- 
turned to his quarters. Shortly thereafter a masked 
man whose general features were identified to re- 
semble those of both the defendant and his two grown 
nephews, attacked the woman. She had heard no 
one descend the wooden steps that furnished the only 
means of entering the basement from above. The 
defendant and one of his nephews disappeared short- 
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ly after the crime. The former was apprehended the 
following day between 2:00 and 2:30 p. m., and was 
taken along with his older nephews to police head 
quarters where four officers questioned him in the 
presence of other officers for thirty to forty-five min 
utes, beginning the examination by telling him that 
his brother had said that he was the assailant. ‘The 
defendant denied his guilt. He spent the rest of the 
afternoon at headquarters in the company ol the 
other two suspects and his brother a good part of the 
time. About 4:00 p. m., the three suspects were asked 
to submit to lie detector tests and they agreed. This 
test was not conducted for approximately two hours, 
during which time, the suspects received food and 
drink. Questioning of the defendant began just afte 
8:00 p.m. Only he and the polygraph operator were 
present in a smail room, the door to which was closed. 


After one and one-half hours of steady interroga 
tion, the defendant indicated that he could have done 
this crime or that he might have done it and finally 
stated that he was responsible. As the Court stated: 


“Not until 10:00 p. m., after petitioner had repeated 
his confession to the other officers, did the police at 
tempt to reach a United States commissioner for the 
purpose of arraignment.” The police failed in this, 
then obtained defendant's consent to examination by 
the deputy coroner, who noted no indicia of physical 
or psychological coercion. The defendant was then 
confronted by the complaining witness and by a 
number of other policemen and in response to ques 
tioning by three officers, he repeated the confession. 
Between 11:30 p. m., and 12:30 a. m., he dictated the 
confession to a typist. The next morning, he was 
brought before a Commissioner. At the trial, which 
was delayed for a year because of doubt about his 
capacity to understand the proceedings against him, 
the signed confession was introduced in evidence. 
The defendant was convicted of rape in the United 
States District Court for the District of Columbia 
and as authorized by the District Code, the jury im- 
posed the death sentence. The Court of Appeals af- 
firmed, one judge dissenting. Thereafter the Su 
preme Court granted a petition for certiorari. 

The case called for the proper application of Rule 
5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure Pro- 
mulgated in 1946. That rule provides: 
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“Appearance before the Commissioner. An officer 
making an arrest under a warrant issued upon a com- 
plaint or any person making an arrest without a warrant 
shall take the arrested person without unnecessary delay 
before the nearest available commissioner or before any 
other nearby officer empowered to commit persons charged 
with offenses against the laws of the United States. When 
a person arrested without a warrant is brought before a 
commissioner or other officer, a complaint shall be filed 
forthwith.” 


The Supreme Court reversed the Circuit Court and 
held unanimously that the confession obtained under 
the circumstances was inadmissible. Particular re- 
liance was also placed on the fact that it was obtained 
while the defendant was unlawfully detained in vio- 
lation of Rule 5 (a). 


Before considering the reasons advanced by the 
Court of its decision it will be well to develop the 
Court’s philosophy to the position which it advanced 
in this case. 


Commencing with McNabb v. U. S.' a case prior 
Rule 5(a) the court has indicated its displeasure 
with arraignments not had with “reasonable prompt- 
ness.” Let us review the language of the Court in 


McNabb. As to this, there the Court said: 
“The purpose of this impressively pervasive require- 
ment of criminal procedure is plain .... The awful in- 


struments of the criminal law cannot be entrusted to a 
single functionary. The complicated process of criminal 
justice is therefore divided into different parts, responsi- 
bility for which is separately vested in the various parti- 
cipants upon whom the criminal law relies for its vindi- 
cation. Legislation such as this, requiring that the police 
must with reasonable promptness show legal cause for 
detaining arrested persons, constitutes an important safe- 
guard—not only in assuring protection for the innocent 
but also in securing conviction of the guilty by methods 
that commend themselves to a progressive and self-confi- 
dent society. For this procedural requirement checks re- 
sort to those reprehensible practices known as the ‘third 
degree’ which, though universally rejected as indefensi- 
ble, still find their way into use. It aims to avoid all the 
evil implications of secret interrogation of persons accused 
of crime.” 

Later in Upshaw v. U. S.* a decision after the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure had been in oper- 
ation, the Court made it clear that Rule 5 (a) ’s stand- 
ard of “without unnecessary delay” implied no relaxa- 
tion of the McNabb Doctrine. 


Let us then see what the court stated in this recent 
opinion of Justice Frankfurter. 

First of all the Court referred to McNabb and 
stated: 


“Since such unwarranted detention led to tempting utili- 
zation of intensive interrogation, easily gliding into the 
evils of ‘the third degree,’ the Court held that police de- 
tention of defendants beyond the time when a committing 
magistrate was readily accessible constituted ‘Wilful dis- 
obedience of law.’ In order adequately to enforce the con- 
gressional requirement of prompt arraignment, it was 
deemed necessary to render inadmissible incriminating 
statements elicited from defendants during a period of 
unlawful detention.” 


Next the Court discussed the duty of arresting ofh- 
cers and said: . 


“The scheme for initiating a federal prosecution is 
plainly defined. The police may not arrest upon mere 
suspicion but only on ‘probable cause.’ The next step in 
the proceeding is to arraign the arrested person before a 
judicial officer as quickly as possible so that he may be 
advised of his rights and so that the issue of probable 
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cause may be promptly determined. The arrested person 
may of course, be ‘booked’ by the police. But he is not 
to be taken to police headquarters in order to carry out a 
process of inquiry that lends itself, even if not so designed, 
to eliciting damaging statements to support the arrest 
and ultimately his guilt. (italics supplied). 


“The duty enjoined upon arresting officers to arraign 
‘without unnecessary delay’ indicates that the command 
does not call for mechanical or automatic obedience. Cir- 
cumstances may justify a brief delay between arrest and 
arraignment, as for instance, where the story volunteered 
by the accused is susceptible of quick verification through 
third parties. But the delay must not of a nature to 
give opportunity for the extraction of a confession.” 


Finally the Court compared the facts in this case 
with the law which it deemed applicable and summed 
up the basis for its reversal as follows: 

“The circumstances of this case preclude a holding that 
arraignment was ‘without unnecessary delay.’ Petitioner 
was arrested in the early afternoon and was detained at 
headquarters within the vicinty of numerous committing 
magistrates. Even though the police had ample evidence 
from other sources than the petitioner for regarding the 
petitioner as the chief suspect, they first questioned him 
for approximately a half hour. When this inquiry of a 
nineteen-year-old lad of limited intelligence produced no 
confession, the police asked him to submit to a lie-detector 
test. He was not told of his rights to counsel or to a pre- 
liminary examination before a magistrate, nor was he 
warned that he might keep silent and ‘that any statement 
made by him may be used against him.’ After four hours 
of further detention at headquarters, during which ar- 
raignment could easily have been made in the same build- 
ing in which the police headquarters were housed, peti- 
tioner was examined by the lie-detector operator for an- 
other hour and half before his story began to waver. Not 
until he had confessed, when any judicial caution had lost 
its purpose, did the police arraign him. 

“We cannot sanction this extended delay, resulting in 
confession without subordinating the general rule of 
prompt arraignment to the discretion of arresting officers 
in finding exceptional circumstances for its disregard. In 
every case where the police resort to interrogation of an 
arrested person and secure a confession, they may well 
claim, and quite sincerely, that they were merely trying 
to check on the information given by him. Against such 
a claim and the evil potentialities of the practice for 
which it is urged stands Rule 5 (a) as a barrier. Nor 
is there an escape from the constraint laid upon the 
police by that Rule in that two other suspects were in- 
volved for the same crime. Presumably, whomever the 
police arrest they must arrest on ‘probable cause.’ It is 
not the function of the police to arrest, as it were, at large 
and to use an interrogating process at police headquarters 
in order to determine whom they should charge before a 
committing magistrate on ‘probable cause.” 

Mallory should come then as no surprise to those 
who have watched the Court’s trend since McNabb. 
Its impact, if the decision is allowed to stand will be 
reflected in the administration of justice in every state 
and federal jurisdiction in the land. While only a fed- 
eral statute and case was involved here, the Court, as 
the supreme law of the land, has left little doubt as to 
its decision on an appeal from a state court involving 
a like set of circumstances. The Court as a matter 
of fact points out that nearly all the states have en- 
actments similar to Rule 5 (a). 


Does this decision of the Supreme Court indicate 
an unawareness of the problems of present day law 
enforcement? Does it mean that confessions and 
other evidence obtained between arrest and arraign- 
ment must be excluded from the trial? Does it pre- 
clude interrogation as a means for determining the 
innocence of persons originally suspected of involve- 
ment in serious crime? Does it require arraignment 
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of suspects under conditions and circumstances which, 
to say the least, are unwarranted and absurd? Law 
enforcement and prosecution officers say the answer is 
“yes” to all questions. 


To comply with the decision as they construed it, 
United States Attorney for the District of Columbia 
Gasch, the Municipal Court for the District of Colum- 
bie and the police teamed up to hold an arraignment 
with all possible speed in a homicide occurring in 
the District of Columbia in July. The death occurred 
between 6-6:30 p. m., the coroner pronounced the 
victim dead at 7:00 p. m., and the suspect after an 
alleged “threshold confession” was immediately taken 
to Police Headquarters where he was closeted with 
members of the Homicide Squad. At 9:45 p. m., the 
Police announced the prisoner had been charged with 
homicide and advised the press they felt they had 
their case by 7:50 p.m. Since the U. S$. Commissioner 
was unavailable, an assistant U. S$. Attorney was con- 
tacted, who in turn located the Chief Judge of Muni- 
cipal Court. Arraignment was then had at 11:00 
p.m. the same evening with an attorney in attendance 
representing the defendant. 


Is this compliance with Mallory or will the Court 
later say that his interrogation at headquarters lent 
itself to eliciting damaging statements to support the 
arrest and ultimately his guilt and is therefore illegal? 
‘Yo hold that the conduct of the police in the first 
instance was improper or that this speed of arraign- 
ment was required seems absurd. However this case 
points up the serious problem that now exists. 


Both the District Attorney and the Police Depart- 
ment for the District of Columbia point out that under 
the decision innocent persons in great number would, 
of necessity, have to be arraigned and the stigma of a 
police record placed against them unless there is a 
reasonable time’ to clear them by interrogation and 
investigation prior to arraignment. Many innocent 
suspects, they point out, have been cleared after investi- 
gation has disclosed their innocence and without scan- 
dal or publicity. One police official pointed out that 
time is just as much necessary to prove innocence as 
to establish guilt. 


Some of the other objections voiced as to Mallory 
are: 

I. It excludes voluntary confessions otherwise ad- 
missible by reason of the time element alone. 

2. It will set free many guilty persons whose crimes 
were unwitnessed and who cannot be properly inter- 
rogated. 


To the writer the decision denotes a misapprehen- 
sion of the fundamental steps which must 4 taken 
to solve crime and lack of understanding of the neces- 
sities of police investigation and interrogation of de- 
fendants before arraignment. If the police are to be 
precluded from reasonable inquiry and interrogation 
as this decision indicates because of an interrogation 
which elicits statements to support the arrest, many 
guilty criminals will go free. The Court's recogni- 
tion that circumstances may justify a brief delay be- 


*318 U. S. 332, 87 L. Ed. 819, 63 S. Ct. 608. 
*Upshaw v. U. S., 335 U. S. 410, 93 L. Ed. 100 
“Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, 2 L. Ed. 60. 
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tween arrest and arraignment where the story “volun- 
teered” by the accused is susceptible of quick verifi- 
cation through third parties again clearly indicates an 
unawareness of the realities of necessary steps in arrest 
and conviction. 

The writer would be the first to condemn “third 
degree” tactics and an involuntary confession. Like- 
wise he would insist on arraignment without un- 
necessary delay. This would be determined by the 
facts in each case. In considering the validity of a 
confession and the promptness of arraignment a court 
should also balance the rights of an accused against 
the rights of a community. 

Mallory precludes any appreciable investigation o1 
questioning by the police of an arrested suspect until 
after he has been arraigned and charged betore a 
judge. The advantage to the accused is obvious. To 
the police however it will preclude the solving of 
many crimes. If the public is to be protected the 
police must have reasonable opportunity to investi- 
gate crimes. This Mallory prevents. The decision 
is clearly wrong. 

A possible suggested solution to the problem created 
by the decision, short of its repudiation by the Su 
preme Court, is legislation by Congress to change the 
rule. It has been suggested that legislation to clarify 
the intent of Congress would be appropriate without 
a change of the Rule. This, however, is not feasible 
for the Supreme Court has interpreted the Rule and 
its intent in a manner which indicates that a mani 
festation of the intent of Congress will not affect that 
Court’s position. Legislation changing the Rule o1 
signifying its intent will not change the philosophy ol 
the Court starting with McNabb. As Chief Justice 
Marshall stated in a landmark decision, Marbury v. 
Madison,’ it is the province and duty of the judicial 
department to say what the law is. 

Only a recognition by the Court of the problems 
of law enforcement and an understanding that the 
policeman desires to protect the innocent in addition 
to prosecuting the guilty can permanently solve this 
vexing problem. 

Mallory’s implications, its meaning, its effect will 
have a far-reaching influence on law enforcement and 
the administration of criminal justice for many years 
to come. Justice should be speedy, but not with the 
speed of a jet plane or atomic power and it should 
not only consider the rights of one, but the community 
as well. The Supreme Court should re-examine its 
position and either clarify its meaning in Mallory o1 
should repudiate and reverse its stand. 


Mentally Ill Pamphlet Available 


An excellent manual for police officers is available 
from the National Association for Mental Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

It is “How to Recognize and Handle Abnormal 
People.” Written by Robert A. Matthews, M. D., 
and Loyd W. Rowland, Ph. D., the 48-page pamphlet 
covers the recognition and handling of persons who 
are mentally ill, disturbed or violent, depressed, am- 
nesia victims, alcoholics, sex offenders, drug addicts, 
and psychopathic personalities. 

The publication is priced as follows: 1-10 copies, 
65c each; 11-19 copies, 55c each; 100-999 copies, 45c 
each, and 1,000 or over copies, 35c¢ each. 
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You name it... 


sports events, parades, emergencies, 


unexpected crowds or traffic 
tie-ups — 


a 






puts your man“on 


N addition to being ideal for scheduled “checker” 
and emergency patrol duty, Harley-Davidson 
Servi-Cars provide an exceptionally efficient means 
of coping with scattered, or temporary situations. 
When equipped with a two-way radio, Servi-Cars 
give your force outstanding mobility, flexibility. 
What’s more, the Servi-Car officer is “out in the 
open” ...a plainly visible reminder to motorists 
and pedestrians to observe and obey the laws. 
Last but not least — Servi-Cars fit well within 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


SER 1-CAke 


the spot’... fast! 








equipment budgets . . . are relatively simple to 
maintain . . . are extremely economical to operate 
— even on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 


Informative booklet is yours = 
for the asking 


Write or ask your dealer for this 16-page 
booklet — “More Effective ‘Round the 
Clock Police Power with Harley-Davidson | 
Motorcycles.” HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 







HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 








Chief Parker's Testimony at Congressional Hearing 





Wore About “She 
Wallory Decisiou 


Last month's issue reported briefly the appearance 
of Chief William H. Parker, Los Angeles, before the 


Special Subcommittee to Study Supreme Court De- 
cisions of the U. S. House of Representatives. 


The House Subcommittee was specifically interested 
in effect on law enforcement of the recent Supreme 
Court Decision in the Mallory Case. (See September 
issue, The Police Chief.) 


Because of the important implications of the de- 
cision, highlights of Chief Parker's extemporaneous 
testimony, which was not available for publication 
last month, are given below. 


At the August Ist hearing Representative Edwin 
E. Willis, chairman of the Subcommittee, presided, 
with the following members present: Representative 
Byron C. Rogers, Earl Chudoff, William C. Cramer 
and Arch A. Moore, Jr. 


Chief Parker explained to the Subcommittee that 
he was appearing as a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the IACP, at the request of the Association's 
president, Chief George Otlewis. He also indicated 
that he is a member of the State Bar of California, 
admitted to practice before the Supreme Court ol 
the United States. 


He explained that, since he was appearing before 
the Committee on about 48 hours’ notice, he had 
not an opportunity to prepare a formal statement 
but that he would endeavor to discuss with the Sub- 
committee the effect of the Mallory Decision upon 
local law enforcement. 


Chief Parker's testimony follows: 


“First, may I say that, in my opinion, the effect 
of the Mallory Decision, if any, will be quite different 
than that which has been presented to you so far. 
From my experience with police officers—and I know 
a lot of them throughout the United States—it will 
not be a question of attempting to overcome the Mal- 
lory decision; it will be a question of adjusting to it, 
if it is necessary, to the point that arrests just will 
not be made. 


“It is not so much a question of a lot of innocent 
people being herded into jail and given records, then 
freed for lack of evidence, but a question of the in- 
telligent police officer not making the arrest because 
he will realize he does not have a prosecutable case. 
Result: the people that should be in jail will remain 
at large. 


“I think that will be the ultimate effect of not 
only the Mallory decision, but the whole trend it 
represents. 


“We have been talking about incidences of crime 
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and arrest. It is really refreshing to come to a City 
(Washington, D. C.) where five or six or seven 
weeks at a time pass without a‘major felony being 
committed. In the city of Los Angeles, for the yea 
1956, we had reported to us, signed reports, 101,222 
Part I offenses—homicide, rape, robbery, aggravated 
assault, burglary, larceny (except auto theft), etc. 

“These are criminal offenses that have been re- 
ported to the police by the victims and have nothing 
to do with arrests as such. Within that period ol 
time, the members of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment arrested and booked into jail 225,592 people. 
Some of these are repeats, but this arrest procedure 
was followed in that many cases—a quarter of a mil 
lion. Now, that is only the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment and only one year’s operation. 


“The point I wish to make—and I think it has 
been overlooked by many of the courts in dealing 
with this situation, as well as by many of the people 
investigating it—is crime in its mass, rather than as 
a particular incident. We are inclined, and the 
courts, particularly, to look at an individual case as 
if it were the only crime that ever happened; but 
the mass of crime is something the people are at- 
tempting to push as far out of sight as possible. 

“I thought these figures might be interesting to 
you as a prelude, so you will know what we are talk 
ing about when we talk about local law enforce- 
ment. 


“It is estimated that the population of the United 
States will reach 200 million by the year 1970. ‘This 
rise in population, accompanied by a marked change 
in living habits, has produced a culture that has, in 
turn, resulted in a disproportionate increase in crime. 

“Since 1950 crime in the United States has increased 
to four times the rate of the population increase. An 
extended continuation of this acceleration in the 
rate of crime will bring into sharp focus the failure 
of our government to perform properly its funda- 
mental purpose of providing security to persons and 
property. When any form of government continues 
to fail to adequately perform the functions for which 
it was established, its doom is inevitable. 


“If there is any substance to this premise, then 
something must be done about it, without delay, lest 
crime engulf the republic. The immediate challenge 
facing us is our ability to impress the American peo- 
ple with the gravity of the situation. 

“I would like to sketch for you very hastily, and 
without attempting to set myself up as an authority 
in the field of Constitutional law, the course of the 
Supreme Court of the United States that has brought 
you to the Mallory case and portends to take you 
even further. 

“May I say, first, so there may be no misunderstand- 
ing, that I don’t think the Mallory case is in itself 
the whole problem. I think it is very much like a 
bad roof on a house. If you run around attempting 
to put a new shingle here and there, when you get 
through you still may have a bad roof. You may 
stop the leak temporarily, but it will spring up some- 
where else. And unless you stop this trend you are 
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not in a position to meet fully this‘situation if, in 


the opinion of Congress, it requires consideration or 


action. 
THE WEEKS CASE DECISION 

“We have to go back to the case of Weeks vs U. S.; 
the citation is 232 US 383. It was in this case that 
Justice Black said, “The Federal Exclusionary rule is 
not a command of the Fourth Amendment, but is a 
judiciously created rule of evidence which Congress 
might negate.” That statement is extremely impor- 
tant because it points up the fact that Congress, as 
well as the legislative bodies of the states, have moved 
into the Constitutional area of the legislatures by 
setting up rules of evidence through the judicial proc- 
ess that are primarily the responsibility of the policy- 
forming branch of the government. 

“That is where you are in this Mallory case to a 
certain extent. But at least it was recognized specifi- 
cally by Justice Black in the Weeks case that they 
were writing a rule of evidence which Congress might 
rewrite ee 

“The thing that we all must be careful about is 
the fact that widespread education today has created 
vast vocabularies in the minds of many people. They 
have all the words without the substance, and they 
can paint all kinds of pictures that look alluring but 
may not have anything to them—they may be only 
a mirage. You get lost in a sea of language. That 
is why we have to get back to the facts of the situ- 
ation. 

THE ‘WoLF DOCTRINE’ 

“Let's move from the Weeks case to Wolf vs Colo- 
rado, 358 US 25. This case is a milestone in this 
trend because for the first time in the history of this 
country the United States Supreme Court applied 
the Fourth Amendment of the United States Consti- 
tution to the states by virtue of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and thus began a whole new era in the 
field of the application of United States Constitution- 
al law to the operation of the states. ...... 

“Let’s move now to the Irvine vs California case, 
which is another key decision in this chain, 347 US 
128. The court said: “Now that the ‘Wolf doctrine’— 
referring to Wolf vs Colorado—‘ (guarantee of the 
Fourth Amendment is enforceable against the states 
through the due process clause of the Fourteenth) 
is known to them, state courts may wish further to 
reconsider their evidentiary rules.’ 

“To digress, remember this is the Supreme Court 
talking to the states—that in view of the Wolf doc- 
trine they. may wish to reconsider their evidentiary 
rules. That was not idle dicta. It goes on to say: 
“Thus after states that rely on methods other than 
the exclusionary rule to deter unreasonable search 
and seizures have an opportunity to reconsider their 
rules in the light of the Wolf doctrine, the way is left 
open for the United States Supreme Court to con- 
clude that if these other methods are not “consistently 
enforced” and are therefore not “equally effective” 
the “minimal standards of due process have not 
Te wc s 

“The papa Court of California believed that 
they read this and understood it... . In the Irvine 
case the court raised the question as to whether or 
not the police officers of Long Beach, California, 
had not violated Section 282, Title 18 of the U. S. 
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Code, of the Civil Rights Act, despite the fact that 
the officers in the Irvine decision were operating 
under a state statute which even the present Chiel 
Justice of the Supreme Court had operated under 
as Attorney General of the state of California. And 
despite the fact that they had the permissions called 
ior from both the district attorney and the head ol 
their law enforcement agency to plant dictagraphs 
in the home of Irvine the bookmaker, a minority olf 
the Supreme Court asked the Attorney General to 
check into whether or not these officers shouldn't be 
prosecuted for a Federal felony—and we get back to 
the Fourteenth Amendment and the due_ process 
clause. 

“So, it doesn’t make any difference any more what 
your state statutes or procedures are. Every police 
ofhcer in this nation operates under the shadow ol 
a prosecution under Section 242 Title I, U. S. Code, 
which applies only to authorities and not to anybody 
else. Anyone under color of official right of any law 
or custom who deprives another of Constitutional 
guarantees is guilty of a Federal felony. The poo 
police officer can be working in good faith, believing 
that he is carrying out the law of his state today, and 
tomorrow be a defendant on the docket of the Federal 
court in a Federal prosecution. 

“We in the Los Angeles Police Department bow 
to the will of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and disregard the state statutes, and we have quit 
using electronic equipment under those circumstances, 
regardless of its dilatory effect upon official law en- 
forcement in the state of California. 

FIKES vs ALABAMA 
“There is another case involved here that has not 
been mentioned in any of the material I have read. 
the Fikes vs Alabama case. This case tells us 
what the Supreme Court will do in the Mallory case 
in all probability if they get the same kind of case 
in the state court, because that is what Fikes was. 
The citation is 352 US 246. You must read that in 
connection with the Mallory decision to understand 
the facility with which the court could apply the 
factual results by using the due process clause as the 
basis. In the Fikes case. the court said Fikes 
was deprived of due process, although in his prose 
cution and conviction it involved a confession and 
there was no allegation that the confession was ob 
tained by force, but merely due to the fact that his 
attorney or father couldn’t visit him. And the court 
said, as easily as they said in Mallory—and I don’t 
think there is any question about what the Mallory 
decision means, regardless of the debate I heard here 
this morning—you have violated the procedural rules 
set up to govern Federal agencies; you have not ar- 
raigned this man without unreasonable delay. They 
could very easily have said it is a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution and deprival of due process as they did in 
the facts of the Fikes case. When I read two of our 
cases to you, you can understand the dilemma of 
local law enforcement—but Fikes has to be read in 
connection with these other cases. 
EFFECT OF RULING IN CAHAN CASE 
“The Supreme Court of California, after having 
read the Irvine decision, invoked the exclusionary 
evidence rules, ..... in People vs Cahan, decision of 
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the Supreme Court of California, which came down 
April 27, 1955. At that time I, too, listened to a lot 
of people say it wouldn't affect the efficiency of law 
enforcement. I became rather a voice crying in the 
wilderness, was made fun of, ridiculed, when I said 
there would be a great increase in crime in Califor- 
nia. Was there? In Los Angeles, 30 per cent over 
the year before, after we had had a downward trend. 
We just reversed the Cahan decision and it was 14 
per cent over 1956. The crime increase came when 
the population increase was two and a half per cent; 
crime went up 30 per cent. Something is dispropor- 
tionate there.” 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “To what extent do you 
think the decision in the Irvine case and California's 
acceptance of it caused this increase?” 

Cuter Parker: “When we levelled off for the year 
1955, following this decision, we increased 36 per 
cent over the prior year, and then we levelled off at 
30 per cent increase for 1956 over 1955, which would 
indicate, if you detract the population increase per- 
centage of about two and a half per cent, it possibly 
could be as high as, let us say for round figure, 
about 25 per cent.” 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “Those figures are shock- 
ing to me.” 

Cuier Parker: “Those are facts, the things they 
don’t like to talk about. That is what is happening 
throughout America.” 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “Do you think the Mal- 
lory decision will have a similar impact?” 

Cuier Parker: “Yes. I will show you how the 
Mallory decision will put the Cahan decision to shame, 
as far as effect on serious crime is concerned. You 
have before the Supreme Court now the Crooker 
case. I have prepared a chronology of that case so 
you can see how the police handled it, and you can 
sit around with the rest of us and try to figure out 
what the Supreme Court is going to do with it in 
view of the Mallory decision. 

THE CROOKER CASE 

“This is the chronology in the Crooker case. This 
is now before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
after Crooker was convicted in California and sen- 
tenced to death. His conviction was reviewed by 
the Supreme Court of the state of California, which 
is automatic under the laws of our state, and the con- 
viction was sustained because the Mallory decision 
is not yet the law in Caiifornia. 

“To resume with the chronology—some time be- 
tween 12:15 a. m. and 8:15 a. m. Norma E. McCauley 
was stabbed and strangled in her home, 1100 Somer 
Road. The original investigation revealed the logi- 
cal suspect to be John Russel Crooker, Jr. At that 
time, of course, no one was in custody. The officers 
had a dead body, and from there they went to work. 
This is how they found Crooker. 

“He had taken all the letters he had written to the 
deceased but one. That is the mistake the criminal 
occasionally makes. He left one letter, with his new 
return address on it. That is how we found him; 
otherwise it would have been difficult. 

“He was arrested at his new home in the Hollywood 
area, and he was held by the arresting officers for the 
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West Los Angeles detectives, who are charged with 
the investigation of murder. 

“At 2:15 p. m. the West Los Angeles detectives ar- 
rived at Crooker’s home. He was arrested at that 
time for murder and the room was then searched. 
The scientific division was called—our crime labor- 
atory technicians—and they came to the location and 
conducted the search for physical evidence, which 
we do in all important criminal cases. 

“The details of the murder were withheld from 
Crooker; he was not told at that time. Crooker de- 
manded a search warrant. He had read the Cahan 
decision and was told that none was required, as 
this was a legal arrest and search. In other words, 
he was arrested for murder on probable cause and 
therefore as a legal arrest no search warrant was re- 
quired. 

“At 3:30 p. m. the ranking officer, two ranks below 
that of chief of police, Inspector Kerr, arrived togethei 
with a deputy district attorney. 

“At 4:40 p. m. the investigation of Crooker’s room 
was completed and the suspect was taken to the 
crime laboratory. 

“At 5:15 p. m. they arrived at the crime lab where 
photos were taken, consuming one and a half hours. 
These photos in the ultimate may be extremely im- 
portant because one of them is a color photograph 
of Crooker’s face and hands, which bore the evidence 
of the struggle when Mrs. McCauley fought him off, 
and within a week, of course, those scratches would 
have been gone; but they are now permanently re- 
corded in the files of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. That may be very important if the case is re- 
manded to California to be tried again. The photo- 
graphs, as I said, took an hour and a half. 

“At 7:15 p. m. the suspect was offered an oppor- 
tunity to take a polygraph test. It was discussed with 
him and he adamantly refused. This consumed an 
hour and 15 minutes, approximately. 


“At 8:30 p. m. he was given food, milk and a sand- 
wich, and he was then told the name of the victim 
and the details of the crime. 

“At 9:45 p. m. he left Central Station and was taken 
out to the headquarters at West Los Angeles, where 
responsibility for the investigation lay. 

“They arrived there at 10:30 p. m., and they were 
delayed from further investigation for a half how 
while the press took over. 

“At 12:20 p. m. the suspect was booked. 

“Now we move to the next day. 1:00 a. m., July 
6, 1955. The interrogation was resumed. At 1:15 
a. m. the doctor examined the scratches on the body 
ol Crooker, his face and hands, for further collabo- 
ration that the scratches were there. 

“1:15 a. m. to 2:15 a. m. He was not interrogated, 
but left in the company of a gregarious officer who 
just discussed anything that might come to his mind 
for that period of time, until 2:15 a. m., when Crookei 
said, ‘Biing me a piece of paper and I will write it 
out for you.’ 

“At 2:30 a. m. he was taken to the murder scene 
where he re-enacted the scene and that was photo- 
graphed. 
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“At 3:00 a. m. a glass was found, which contained 
fingerprints, in the closet where he was hiding wait- 
ing for this woman to come home so he could accost 
her in her bedroom. 


“At 5:00 a. m. he was returned to the West Los 
Angeles station where he was fed and returned to his 
cell. That same morning he was taken to the District 
Attorney's office, where, for some reason or other, the 
District Attorney wanted the whole procedure re- 
peated—the confession, word for word, in his office. 


“Then Crooker was returned to the West Los An- 
geles station. On July 7, 1955, the officer secured a 
complaint from the District Attorney’s office and 
arraigned Crooker immediately thereafter. 

“The question raised before the Supreme Court ol 
the United States in the Crooker case and on which 
they took jurisdiction is the question of due process 
-the same type of situation that exists in the Mallory 
case. 


“Gentlemen, this is police work at its best in Ameri- 
ca today. And this is the way it is done, effectively, 
throughout the United States. I might also tell you 
there was no admonition given to this man (Crooker) 
as to the fact that anything he said would be used 
against him, for there is no legal requirement that 
he be so told.” 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “How many hours, ap- 
proximately, had elapsed (before arraignment) ?” 

Cuier Parker: “Between the time of the arrest and 
the confession, I believe, it was somewhere near 13 
hours. 

“He wasn’t arraigned until two days after the arrest. 
Che state of Califiornia by statutory law provides for 
arraignment without unreasonable delay, not to ex- 
ceed 48 hours. At one time we believed this applied 
only to arrest by virtue of a warrant, but a recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of California applied the 
18-hour rule to all custody; therefore, regardless of the 
circumstances you cannot legally detain a man more 
than 48 hours. That is a general statement because I 
recall one case in which we had five suspects in custody 
for five days while they were under a writ of habeas 
corpus, with the approval of the court and agreement 
of their defense counsel, although no complaint was 
ever filed against them.” 


POSSIBLE LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
REPRESENTATIVE Rocers: “Do you feel that the 
Congress, in rewriting its rule of procedures, as you 
may say, could they, in conformance with the Fourth 
Amendment provide that a man may be held for 
48 hours? Do you think the Supreme Court would 
uphold the Constitutionality of that?” 


Cuier Parker: “The answer to that gets us down 
to two fundamentals. One is that I firmly believe 
this—and once again you will have to forgive me il 
1 continually digress because this subject is so im- 
portant. I don't come here to plead the cause of 
law enforcement; I don’t think it has a cause. I 
think the people have the cause. On the 8th of next 
month I will have spent over 30 years in this busi- 
ness, and I can look at it in retrospect if it falls apart, 
so I am not begging for mercy—it is the people we 
are concerned about. 
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“I do believe that the crime trends in America and 
this whole change in our social structure and our 
culture demands that the legislative bodies—the Con 
gress of the United States and the legislators of the 
various states—assume their full constituional respon- 
sibility in spelling out arrest procedures and the 
rules of evidence in criminal cases, running the risk 
that anything you enact is subject to the Constitution 
al test by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We have just been through an interesting experiment 
in that regard in connection with this Cahan decision, 
which invoked the exclusionary evidence rule. 


“The court specifically said we are not adopting 
the Federal rule, because we may not agree with it in 
all respects. We may go further in some cases. But 
since that time we have had legislative relief from out 
California legislature and we have had a backing off 
by the Supreme Court of the state of California, When 
the Cahan case came down it was my contention that 
under the Fourth Amendment of the United States 
Constitution there was only one question of fact in 
volved and that was: Is this a reasonable search undei 
all of the attendant circumstances? I contended that 
there are circumstances under which a police officer 
may enter upon private premises without a search 
warrant and without the permission of the person 
in control of those premises for the purpose of protect- 
ing life or property, and his action will not constitute 
a violation of the spirit and intent of the Fourth 
Amendment olf the United States Constitution. 


“A vear and a haif after the Cahan case, in what 
they called the ‘Cooing Pigeon’ case, the People vs 
Roberts, the Supreme Court of California said what 
I stated to you almost verbatim, but it took them a yeat 
and a half to get around to it after Cahan, 


“So I believe that the possibility of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or the supreme courts ol 
the various states declaring an act unconstitutional 
should not deter the Congress or the various legis 
latures in attempting to meet this situation as thei 
conscience tells them in the face of an experience 
and the facts they are able to gather before them in 
a manner in which they think it should be met. 


“IT think this question is coming to the fore. We 
have heard the statement again and again, ‘Does the 
Constitution of the United States contain within it 
self the seeds ol its own destruction?’ You all have 
heard that. Everyone has. But nobody seems to 
want to ask the question seriously, ‘Does the Consti 
tution of the United States contain within itself the 
seeds of its own preservation?’ I think we had bette 
look into that side of the Constitution because we are 
running into changes in court attitudes. The Con 
stitution has not been rewritten, as such, but you do 
have these 5 to 4 decisions and we have one 4-2-2-1 
in the Irvine case. 

“Maybe we ought to begin to be a little more 
positive on these things and say this is reasonable. 
I don’t think the majority of this Subcommittee has 
any doubt in their mind that the officer’s activity 
was reasonable in the Mallory case, as I have read it. 
I talked to Assistant Attorney General Warren 
Olney about this to be sure I wasn’t coming into 
strange territory, and he said, in substance, that it is 
the attitude of the United States Supreme Court 
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that the detention of a suspect for the purpose of 
recording a confession, eliciting a confession, is un- 
reasonable. It appears we have a continuation of a 
strange combat between the courts and the police, 
in which the people and the police are categorized 
into two alien camps—and what it amounts to is that 
you can’t trust the police. Everybody else is trust- 
worthy except the police, and the amazing part ol 
it is, in our state at least, that of the three fundamen- 
tal elements of the administration of criminal justice, 
the courts, the district attorney or prosecuting at- 
torney,. and the police, the only one that has been 
civilly liable up to now has been the police. The 
others have legislative immunity, or the courts have 
immunized themselves through various decisions, and 
the legislatures have taken care of the district attorney. 
Fortunately our legislature, regardless of the problems 
we have had with it, has come out and spelled out 
civil immunity for a police officer who makes an 
arrest in good faith. That will be the law in Cali- 
fornia on the 10th of September, 1957. 


“Therefore, I do. believe there has to be a more 
formative stand taken by the legislative bodies in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights and that is 
setting forth the rules of procedure and the laws of 
arrest. 

CONCLUSION OF TESTIMONY 

Chief Parker discussed briefly the Bashor case in 
which defendant was indicted on two counts of 
murder and two of burglary. He initially entered 
pleas of not guilty and not guilty by reason of in- 
sanity, but later pleaded guilty to all counts. A jury 
trial was waived by defendant, and evidence was re- 
ceived for the purpose of determining the issue of 
insanity, the degree of the offenses and the penalty 
to be imposed. The court found all the offenses 
were of the first degree and that the defendant was 
sane at the time they were committed. Defendant's 
motion for a new trial was denied and he was sen- 
tenced to death on each of the murder counts. Ap- 
peal was automatically entered, since all death sen- 
tences in California are reviewed. 


Bashor was apprehended, after thousands of hours 
of police work, and the only evidence to support 
his voluntary confession of the crimes was a_ half 
of a palm print on a firewod box. Defendant now 
argues that, without his confession, the record would 
not support the findings of first degree murder, and 
that his confession was inadmissible because it was 
made four days after his arrest, at a time when he 
had not been brought before a magistrate. 

“A confession during a period of illegal detention 
is admissible,” Chief Parker told the Subcommittee, 
“if voluntarily made (Rogers vs Superior Court, 46 
Cal. 2d 3, 10 (291 P. 2d 921)), and there is no dis- 
pute that, as was established by uncontradicted 
evidence at the trial, defendant's confession was free 
and voluntary. This was concurred in by Justice 
Carter of our court. But what happens if the Su- 
preme Court declares that this is a violation of due 
process? 

“I am convinced that there is an organized attempt 
to bring about a new order in the policing of America. 
As an illustration of that organized attempt, there 
is the Pennsylvania Bar Association endowment fund. 
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I happen to have been asked to critique their methods 
and that is how I am familiar with it. They are 
attempting to determine quantitatively the police ac- 
tivity in America dealing with the obtaining of evi- 
dence through the registering, recording, or observing 
of the physical activities and/or statements of in- 
dividuals, to be used against those individuals in crimi- 
nal prosecution, under circumstances where the in- 
dividual observed is not aware that he is being ob- 
served or his conversation recorded for the purpose 
of using it against him. 


“Now, while the question of electronic devices is 
one of much discussion and great emotional appeal, 
this goes further. In this study they intend to meas- 
ure the use of informers, the use of pseudo cell mates, 
the use of cameras for the purpose of photographing 
people. For example, I have one film in my crime 
laboratory in Los Angeles on which we have 35 nar- 
cotic buys recorded without the person who was 
selling realizing it was being taken. With a tele- 
scopic lens we had photographed the circumstances 
of this purchase by the undercover operator. And 
this study of police activity includes even telescopes! 
I asked them the question, What are you after? Are 
you concerned with the Constitutional phase of these 
police activities? And their answer is, Absolutely 
not. We do not care whether it is constitutional o1 
unconstitutional. We are here to measure those ac- 
tivities And I ask, What for? The answer: So the 
people—so the national community, as it is called, 
may know and then they can do what they wish 
about it. 


“I am convinced, I repeat, that there is a highly 
organized numerical minority in America that intends 
to do away with all those practices such as I described, 
and all of this is a trend to put more and more pro- 
tection around the type of man (the vicious 
criminal) . 

“I have a personal opinon that America cannot 
survive with that kind of new order Holmes 
Alexander in our Los Angeles Times aptly touches 
on that. Here is what he says: ‘It appears to me that 
we have passed from our proper concern for the in- 
dividual to an inordinate pride in ourselves as individ- 
ual protectors. We have made a fetish of individual- 
ism until the pillars of society are neglected and in 


jeopardy. It is like the bored children in the ultra- 


progressive school who beat up the teacher and set 
fire to the building in the name of freedom. ‘These 
children never learned one of the first laws of self- 
government, the difference between liberty and _li- 
Cae.” se eau j 


“Projecting our thinking, I think you should re- 
examine this entire relationship of law enforcement, 
the ultimate machinery of law enforcement, in the 
the field of government and thus set, perhaps, an 
example for the states. 

“The American Bar Association, with a Ford Foun- 
dation grant of considerable proportion, is now study- 
ing the administration of crimina! justice in the 
United States. I serve on the advisory committee, re- 
presenting the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police ... . I don’t think it is going to come up with 
what we hoped it would. Perhaps we need another 
Wickersham Commission of the Federal government 
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to go into this whole problem of crime . . . . In the 
meantime, of course, there is nothing to prevent Con- 
gress from interpreting, in a legislative way, what they 
believe to be reasonable and thus set down public 
policy. .... I think the court (U. S. Supreme Court) 
might hesitate before it would declare a violation of 
due process of any regulation which you might pre- 
scribe that would recognize the necessity of a reason- 
ableness in giving police officers an opportunity to 
get from the person under investigation some kind 
of a statement as to what their connection was or 
was not with the affair.” 


CHAIRMAN WILLIs: “The proposals have been made 
—looking to an attempted immediate correction ol 
the Mallory case—the bills that have been introduced 
all read this way; ‘Statements or confessions or other 
evidence shall not be inadmissible solely because of 
delay in taking an arrested person before a Commis- 
sioner or other judicial officer. Do you think trying 
to set a Congressional limit of 24 hours would fit this 
general situation?” 


Cuter Parker: “I think not on this point. I had 
intended suggesting to you that you might consider 
the adoption of the rule laid down in the Bashor 
case—and that is exactly what you have done. You 
are saying the same thing in a different way. I think 
it is a conservative approach and remedy to this 
situation, but with the proviso that I don’t think 
Congress should stop there. As for meeting the 
immediate problem, I think that is the best you 
can do. But I would like some stimulation to go even 
further, looking to the problems that lie ahead.” 


CHAIRMAN WILLIs: “The language of (the proposed 
bills) . . . would of course not make admissible con- 
fessions made involuntarily.” 


Curr Parker: “No one wants that done 

We know it is asinine to try to get a conviction on a 
confession that has been involuntary. There has been 
a tremendous change in policing in America in my 
time, which spans a quarter of a century. There has 
been a tremendous uplift, brought about by the police 
officers themselves, in improving their knowledge, 
techniques and skills... .. It is just folly to do any- 
thing that can be brought up later as a question of 
forced confession, promise of immunity, or anything 
of that nature. 


“There is another side to confessions, too. We have 
one case in Los Angeles, the Black Dahlia case, where 
we received about 34 confessions to this one murder, 
and we have spent thousands of hours proving those 
confessions false.” 


CHAIRMAN WILLIs: “So you need this element of 
time, not only to make out a case, but to weed out 
the innocent and not have a charge made against 
them?” 


Cuier PARKER: “A more recent example, the Hip- 
person case, involves the murder of aaa women. 
There is certain evidence in that case we have never 
disciosed to anyone. We have to do this, for a man 
may walk into the station tomorrow and say he killed 
Hipperson. We have to maintain secrecy on certain 
vital information so we can check on the confession 
” 
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CHAIRMAN WILLIs: “I very seriously wish that more 
members of Congress than are present had been 
here to listen to your presentation. It is very chal- 
lenging. We appreciate it.” 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “I, too, want to congratu- 
late you on the very excellent statements—probably 
the most enlightening we have had to date. Recog- 
nizing the shortness of time, I want to revert to the 
Mallory decision for a minute. I am quoting: ‘He 
was not told of his right to counsel or to a preliminary 
examination before a magistrate, nor was he warned 
that he might keep silent, and that any statements 
made by him may be used against him.’ The Su- 
preme Court belabors that point on two or three oc- 
casions. He was not initially advised to that effect. 
You specifically stated that no such right existed.” 

Crier Parker: “That is generally the Federal prac- 
tice, but our state courts have not imposed any such 
burden on us... . I know at the time the man is 
arraigned the magistrate must inform him _ ol 
his rights and that is spelled out in the law, but | 
know of nothing in our state statutory provisions 
that require the policeman to go into all that.” 


REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “Your position is, then, 
and that is the law, that in the state courts there is 
no such right.” 


CHAIRMAN WILLIs: “Provided also that it (the con- 
fession) is voluntary.” 

Curr PARKER: “We always ask that question at 
the time the confession is completed—was this made 
free and voluntarily, have you been given any promise 
of reward or immunity, and so forth. Sometimes 
when it is a particularly difficult case we may bring 
doctors in to examine the man, and another technique 
is motion picture photography on reenactment 
But we do not recognize this as a requirement.” 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “Do you think the court 
here (in the Mallory case) is recognizing it as a re- 
quirement?” 

CuieF Parker: “I would not be at all surprised 
that this will become part of the discussion of due 
process in the days not far ahead.” 

There followed a discussion of other points in the 
Mallory decision, with conclusion that the Supreme 
Court quite plainly said any delay in arraignment fot 
the purpose of obtaining a confession is unreasonable; 
that, for ultimate protection from the police a defend- 
ant not be allowed to remain in their custody any 
longer than is necessary to record the arrest; that it 
sets up a rule that the minute an arrest is made, 
police must proceed to book the man and take him 
immediately to a magistrate for arraignment. 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “One of the possible ap- 
proaches to solution of this problem is that you sug- 
gest spelling out more clearly in not only Federal, but 
State statutes the arresting authority and this inter- 
im authority of the police required before arraign- 
ment?” 

CuieFr Parker: “And the rules of evidence, such 
as what is admissible and what is inadmissible and 
under what circumstances—and this can’t be done 
overnight. 

“1 am suggesting that the Congress initiate a study 
as to the necessity that may exist for modernizing 
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the arrest procedures in Federal cases, because even- 
tually the states will get them. This is your funda- 
mental Constitutional responsibility, not the court's 
responsibility ..... 4 

REPRESENTATIVE CRAMER: “With regard to the Fed- 
eral government going into an extended review ol 
the procedures and trying to enact improvements, 
and in view of your feeling that this—which, inciden- 
tally, | join in—is a due process question, it becomes 
that‘much more important, doesn’t it, that the Feder- 
al government take the lead in that respect and set 
the standard?” 

CHAIRMAN Wits: “Might I say that the resolu- 
tion creating this Subcommittee orders us to make 
studies and to report back, making recommendations, 
legislative or otherwise .... So we may well turn out 
some legislative proposals, plus recommendations for 
the future.” 

Cuter Parker: “May I add this, these decisions are 
somewhat welcomed by me, such as Jenks and some 
of the others, because the whole country can see what 
is going on. I am tired of howling like a lone wolf 
in the night, and these decisions coming down are 
beginning to prove the premise I have been making 
for a couple of years? If the people are satisfied with 
what they are getting, that is the way this government 
is based. I have no objections, as long as they know 
it. And you, as Congressmen, have to tell them.” 

REPRESENTATIVE Moore: “Chief Parker, so often 
in a man’s life he is called upon on the spur of the 
moment to be at a certain place to accomplish a 
certain thing. It is completely disruptive to his pat- 
tern of life. And certainly this has been the case 
with respect to your coming here and gree be- 
fore us. And so often, as he is alone, he then asks 
himself the question, has he made any contribution. 
I would say to you, sincerely, as a member of this 
Committee, I feel that you have made a concrete con- 
tribution to the task of this Committee, and I desire 
to thank you very much for being here.” : 


INTERPOL MEETS IN LISBON 

Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat, Provost Mar- 
shal, US Army, Europe, and Colonel Louis Mark, 
Chief of the Investigations Branch, USAREUR Pro- 
vost Marshal Division, attended the summer confer- 
ence of the International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion, commonly known as Interpol, which was held 
in Lisbon, Portugal, 17-22 June. 

This organization is made up of more than 56 mem- 
ber nations spread throughout the world. Included 
are all the Western European nations, the United 
States, Canada and many Latin American countries; 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth nations; Aus- 
tria, Egypt, Finland, Japan, Libya, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Israel, Thailand, Turkey and Syria. 

Senor Agosthino Lawrence, President of Interpol 
and Chief of the National Portuguese Police Force, 
and France’s Monsieur Marci! Sicot, Secretary General 
of Interpol presided at the conference which ranged 
over a variety of police subjects. 

The American delegation was headed by US Com- 
missioner of Customs, Mr. Ralph Kelly, and Mr. 
Charles Siragusa, District Supervisor of the US Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. Also present was Mr. A. A. Chris- 
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Part of the U.S. delegation is shown in the above 
photo of the Interpol Conference in Lisbon. Second 
row, l. to r., Col, Louis Mark, Chief Investigations, 
Provost Marshal Division, U. 8. Army, Europe; Brig. 
Gen. E. F, Penaat, Provost Marshal, U. $8. Army, Eu- 
rope; Capt. Robert Jackson, U. 8. Navy, Investigations 
Branch, London; Mr. Charles Siragusa, U. 8. Bureau 
of Narcotics; Mr. Frederick Sondern, Jr., guest; and 
Col. David M. Lynch, Director of Special Investiga- 
tions, U. §. Air Forces, Europe. 


tades, US Customs Representative. In addition to 
the repreentatives of US Army, Europe, other Forces 
representatives present included Colonel David M. 
Lynch, Director of Special Investigations, US Ai 
Forces, Europe, and Captain Robert Jackson, US 
Navy Investigations Branch, London. 


Messieurs Henry Castaing and Emile Benhamou ol 
the Surete Nationale led a strong French delegation 
to the conference. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many’s delegation was headed by Herren Reinhard 
Dullien and Paul Dickopt of the Bundescriminalamt 
located in Wiesbaden. These police officials are all 
well known to US military police in France and Ger- 
many who work closely with the civilian police. 

Interpol’s central secretariat located in France re- 
ceives and compiles operational and statistical crimi- 
nal data from member nations. This information is 
in turn made available, as required, to police forces 
throughout the world, including the USAREUR mili- 
tary police. An excellent communication system 
serves the organization. 


Interpol has taken the lead in standardizing proce- 
dures for extradition. The importance of this inter- 
national police organization in the political sphere 
is evidenced by the fact that the Council of Europe 
has adopted many of the provisions recommended 
by Interpol. Interpol has been very helpful to the 
USAREUR military police on several occasions on 
matters concerning apprehension and extradition. 

Interpol transmits wanted posters, modus operandi 
data, and other information vital to police operations. 
It also publishes a monthly magazine which keeps 
its members abreast of the international crime situa- 
tion. Probably of equal importance with the actual 
mechanics of Interpol’s operation are the intangible 
benefits derived from the personal associations made 
possible through this focal point for police activities 
which overlap national boundaries. In no other place 
is the truism that “policemen are kindred spirits 
throughout the world” better exemplified than at an 
Interpol Conference. 
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Although there are police jurisdictions in the United 
States which employ illiterate police officers, other 
agencies of police which require only the ability to 
“read and write;” and many law enforcement organi- 
zations which only require a grammar school edu- 
cation, the greater part of our American police service 
requires a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

Slowly, but with increasing emphasis and momen- 
tum, the movement is growing to elevate educational 
requirements for the law enforcement vocation. It is 
estimated that more than 10 per cent of the total per- 
sonnel in metropolitan police departments have ac- 
quired from one to four years of college or university 
training.’ 

There are approximately 86 educational institutions 
in 30 of the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
which are currently engaged in over 255 programs di- 
rected to the law enforcement area. 

Each semester and term, throughout the year, these 
institutions graduate hundreds of highly motivated 
young men who have aspirations of a challenging 
career in law enforcement. 

Almost every law enforcement agency in the United 
States is short of manpower, and harried administra- 
tors are continually seeking new means of replenish- 
ing depleted ranks. 

Assuming that the pre-entrance residence barrier 
is lifted, as it should be during manpower shortages, 
these educational institutions form a constant source 
of potential manpower and should be tapped by every 
police administrator of vision. The program direc- 
tors, professorial staff, and placement offices should 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR—Dr. Germann received the 
Bachelovr’s degree in Philosophy at Loyola University, Los 
Angeles, and the Master’s and Doctoral degrees in Public 
Administration from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, with a specialization in law enforcement. 

He was a sworn officer of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment from 1949 to 1955, serving in traffic, jail, juve- 
nile, patrol, vice and administrative assignments. Formerly 
a professor on the faculty of the School of Police Adminis- 
tration and Public Safety, Michigan State University, he 
holds the rank of Professor of Police Science at Long 
Beach State College. He served with the U. S. Air Force 
in both World War II and the Korean engagement. 

A member of IACP, the Michigan Association of Chiefs 
of Police, the Society for Advancement of Criminology and 
the American Society for Public Administration, he has 
served as police consultant to the Michigan Municipal 
League and to several municipal governments. His writ- 
ings have also appeared in the Michigan Police Journal, 
Police and the National Municipal Review. 
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be assiduously cultivated, so that not one potential 
recruit is allowed to fall by the wayside, and so that 
the academicians and students are given to feel that 
they have the enthusiastic support of the American 
police practitioner. 

A Position on Law Enforcement Education 

The writer strongly feels that a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent should be set as the absolute 
minimum educational qualification for the American 
police service, and that energetic steps should be 
taken to elevate educational requirements to that ol 
a college degree. 

The modern police task is complex and demanding, 
and can only be discharged effectively by superior 
personnel. There ts, in the writer’s opinion, as great 
a logic in requiring a college degree for the local law 
enforcement officer as there is for the federal law en- 
forcement. 

The local officer is, first of all, a law enforcement 
generalist; he must know federal law, state law, county 
and municipal law, traffic law, criminal procedure, 
and their applications within his jurisdiction. He 
makes crime scene investigations, interviews witnesses 
and interrogates suspects; to do these tasks effectively, 
he must know the technical applications of police 
science, and the practical applications of sociology, 
physiology, and psychology. He is, on numerous 
occasions, called upon to make decisions of the great- 
est consequence without time for lengthy deliberation 
or consultation; he must exercise wisdom and ex 
cellent judgment in deciding whether to warn, or to 
cite, or to arrest. He is charged with the most delicate 
task of “preserving the peace,” and restoring it when- 
ever disturbed; he must exercise the greatest tact and 
diplomacy if he is to achieve his purpose, and, at the 
same time, retain the confidence and respect of the 
citizenry. 

No poorly educated or half-trained police officer 
can meet these strains; he will falter, and the press 
will have one more example of police deficiency to 
parade before the public. 

Calls for raising the educational requirements fo1 
policemen to an Associate of Arts degree (two years 
of coilege) or to a Baccalaureate degree (four years 
of college) would be supported by public adminis- 
trators, the bar association, the academician, and the 


'V. A. Leonard, Police Organization and Management (Brooklyn: 
The Foundation Press, Inc., 1951), p. 109. 
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citizen with but little opposition; in all probability, 
the most strident voices against such a_ proposal 
would come from within the police service itself—a 
stern indictment of professional aspiration. 

Certainly, a four-year technical education at college 
is not necessary for a young man who wishes a law 
enforcement career at the patrolman level, and who 
will pursue it according to the traditional fashion; 
he could learn the basic principles in a far shorter 
period. It is the broad education of the police officer 
that is important as long as police leadership is “‘up 
from the ranks,” and college graduates entering the 
police service should be broadly educated with the 
perception, perspective and understanding obtained 
by courses in psychology, sociology, English, history, 
philosophy, and political science, in addition to the 
courses of study pertaining to the operational and 
administrative skills and techniques of the police 
service. 

There are now some twenty professional groups— 
all represented by national associations—which have 
set minimum academic requirements through accred- 
iting committees in order to improve the quality and 
economic status of their practitioners, in order to pro- 
tect the public, and in order to enhance their profes- 
sional status. 

Not only Law and Medicine have high academic 
requirements—but also Architecture, Business, Chem- 
istry, Dentistry, Design, Engineering, Forestry, Jour- 
nalism, Library Science, Music, Nursing, Optometry, 
Pharmacy, Psychology, Public Health, Social Work, 
Teacher Education, and Veterinary Medicine. This 
writer would like to think that the police service well- 
deserves the dignity and status that such accrediting 
programs give. 

It is interesting to note, in this regard, that in the 
state of Michigan, the profession of Pharmacy has 
progressed in 30 years from NO educational require- 
ments to a SIX YEAR training requirement. Prior 
to 1929, one could take the state board examination 
if he had some drug-store experience; after 1929, 
two years of college and two years of apprenticeship 
were required for examination eligibility; after 1939, 
four years of college; after 1955, four years of college 
and one year of internship; and by 1960, five years 
of college and one year of internship will be de- 
manded. It is even more interesting to note that the 
strongest support for this upgrading has come from 
the practicing pharmacists of the state who clearly 
realize that the resulting status and dignity and pres- 
tige is shared by themselves, as well as by the newly 
admitted pharmacists. 


Content of Training Programs 

The subject matter of the short-course, institute, 
and seminar programs is usually eminently practical, 
technical, and at the “total” level. The subject mat- 
ter of the college and university degree programs, 
whether two-year, four-year, or graduate, varies from 
the highly technical to the broad generalist approach. 

Poiice adminstrators who need usable skills im- 
mediately, favor the “tool” approach; those who de- 
sire future supervisors and executives, and who do a 
great deal of “tool” training in their own academies, 
favor the “generalist’’ approach. 
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It would seem, that in order to provide a well- 
balanced program, the institution should provide a 
careful array of technical courses, buttressed by a 
group of supervisory and administrative offerings, 
both solidly based upon a core of vital liberal arts. 

Unfortunately, some police officials accuse the 
academicians of unrealistic, “ivory tower’ theorizing— 
yet the staff members of most of these institutions 
have had a broad background of general police ex- 
perience and are quite conscious of the genuine prob- 
lems of policing. Also, unfortunately, some academi- 
cians accuse the police official of intransigence, failure 
to progress, and extreme rigidity—yet the police offi- 
cial is often bound by poor civil service law or by 
dictates of lay policy boards. 

Neither position is healthy. Some academic pro- 
grams for law enforcement can be criticized for fail- 
ing to meet the needs of the law enforcement service 
and some police administrators can be criticized fo1 
resistance to progressive change in technique and 
philosophy. 

Fortunately, however, the bulk of educational in- 
stitutions are working closely with the practitioners 
with but one mutual goal: molding a_ professional 
service so that competency is advanced and edifying 
service is insured. 

Conclusion 

It would seem that the police service, in its advance 
toward professional status, would do well to support 
the college programs in law enforcement, recruit thei 
graduates with zeal, and energetically assist, through 
all police groups and associations, to elevate the 
educational requirements for the service. If the re- 
cruit of today 1s the chief of tomorrow, his prepara- 
tion must be of the finest—if tomorrow’s chief is to 
be the finest. 

Che issue is clearly stated by the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada and by V. A. 
Leonard: 

In a career service system it is necessary to select 
entrants with a view to promotion and to the level 
they may be expected ultimately to reach. /¢ is not 
enough to relate educational requirements only to 
those of the entrance position. {italics added]* 

The full implications of professional police training 
at the university level in terms of sound public policy 
can be best understood from the standpoint of re 
sults. As these men, university trained for a techni- 
cal job, move upward on the scale of management to 
positions where they can influence policy and ad- 
ministration, the cities of this nation will begin to 
receive the calibre of police service to which they 
are entitled.» 

ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 

There are at least 56 institutions in 19 states offer- 
ing 128 programs leading to an academic degree. 

Two-year programs which prepare students for 
transfer to four-year programs, or which offer the 
Associate of Arts (A. A.) degree, are found in 26 in- 
stitutions in 5 states. 


“Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, Recruit- 
ing Applicants for the Public Service (Chicago: Civil Service As- 
sembly, 1942), p. 12. 

3aV. A. Leonard, “University Training for the Police Profession,” 
Encyclopedia of Criminology (New York: The Philosophical Library, 
1949), p. 503. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


: = If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
ral next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


Sirchie Model X | 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


‘ $86°° (Negative Size 
2%4x3 V4) 


X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to $] 1°° 


Dealers) 












Your name or department 
stamped in gold on camera 


or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

: rey teig «lonpaaiaas As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x3¥, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-o0z. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8 Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x34%, and 34%4x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIHUUE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 





Four-year programs which lead to the baccalaureate 
degree (B. S., A. B., or B. A.) are presented by 21 
institutions in 12 states. 

Graduate programs, leading to the Master's or 
Doctorai degree, are conducted by 22 institutions in 
16 states. 

Major emphasis is varied, as can be seen from the 


following table: 
TABLE | 
ACADEMIC SUBJECT MATTER 


PROGRAMS 
Two- Four- Mas- Doc- 

Subject Matter Year Year ter’s toral 
General Law Enforcement 17 10 ‘ 
Criminalistics : 9 7 3 
Corrections ‘ 6 13 1] 3 
Criminology and Penology 2 
Crime Prevention l 6 | l 
Criminology l 3 3 
Trafhc ; l | 3 
Commercial Investigations l I 
Industrial Security l l 
Instrumental Deception 

Detection l l 
Police Communications l l 
Police Records Administration | | 
Criminal Law 2 
Law Enforcement and 

Corrections l l 
Police Administration and Law l 

37 5 37 9 


The following table lists the institutions in 19 
states which present two-year programs (2), four-year 
programs (4), Master's degree programs (M), and 
Doctoral programs (D) : 


TABLE II 


LIST OF INSTITUTIONS 
CALIFORNIA 
Bakerslield College, Bakersfield (2) 
California, University of, Berkeley (4), (M) 
California, University of. Los Angeles (2) 
Compton Junior College, Compton (2) 
El Camino Junior College, El Camino (2) 
Fresno Junior College, Fresno (2) 
Fresno State College, Fresno (4), (M) 
Glendale College, Glendale (2) 
Imperial Valley Junior College, El Centro (2) 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach (4) 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles (2) 
Los Angeles Harbor Junior College, Wilmington (2) 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles (4) 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto (2) 
Monterey Peninsula College, Monterey (2) 
Riverside Junior College, Riverside (2) 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento (4) 
San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino (2) 
San Diego Junior College, San Diego (2) 
San Francisco, City College of, San Francisco (2) 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco (4) 
San Jose State College, San Jose (4) 
Sequoias, College of, Visalia (2) 
Shasta College, Redding (2) 
Southern California, University of, Los Angeles (2), 
(4), (M), (D) 
Valley Junior College, Van Nuys (2) 
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ILLINOIS: 
Chicago, University of, Chicago (D) 
Illinois, University of. Urbana (M), (D) 


INDIANA: 
Indiana University, Bloomington (4), (M) 
Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame (M) 


IOWA: 
lowa, State University of, lowa City (M) 


KANSAS: 
Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita (4) 
MARYLAND: 
Maryland, University of, College Park (4), (M). (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston University, Boston (M), (D) ’ 
Harvard University, Cambridge (LL. B. Criminal 

Law) 


MICHIGAN: 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids (2) 
Michigan State University, East Lansing (4), (M) 
MINNESOTA: 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis (4) 


MISSOURI: 
Missouri, University of, Columbia (M) 


NEBRASKA: 
Nebraska, University of, Lincoln (4), (M), (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
New Hampshire, University of, Durham (4 
NEW JERSEY: 
Seton Hall University, South Orange (2) 
NEW YORK: 
Brooklyn College, New York (2) 
Bulfalo, University of, Buffalo (LL. 
Elmira College, Elmira (2) 
New York, City College of, New York (2) 
New York University, New York (M),. (D) 
Russell Sage College, Albany (2) 
OHIO: 
Ohio State University, Columbus (4), (M), (D) 
Ohio University, Athens (4) 
TEXAS: 
Houston, University of, Houston (4) 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville (4) , 
(M) 
UTAH: 
Utah, University of, Salt Lake City (M) 
WASHINGTON: 
Olympic College, Bremerton (2) 
Washington, State College of, Pullman (4), (M). (D) 
WISCONSIN: 
Wisconsin, University of, Madison (4), (M) 
PRACTITIONER PROGRAMS 
Short-courses, Seminars, and Institutes of short 
duration, with or without award of certificate, and 
with or without academic credit, are directed towards 
the training of the active police practitioner. There 
are 46 institutions in 27 states, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, which present 127 programs ranging from one 
day to three months’ duration. 


, (M) 


}. Criminal Law) 
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¥ Fabric 
Unequaled 
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Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 





IMPS OK 
Souter! 









1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 

, eT oTeys) Lo 
3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 









Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicage ; St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 

of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 


This y; 
Write for Bulletin 135 Sige fa 
'Ition v6, 


Minin 


9 trup 
"€SPonses a Pi 


Associaten RESEARCH, tioinge’ 
“Precision Instruments Since 1936” HA; 


3795 WEST BELMONT AVENUE ° CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 








The variety of programs can be observed in the 


following table: 
TABLE Ill 
PRACTITIONER TRAINING SUBJECT MATTER 


Subject Matter Programs 


General Law Enforcement __ : __ 50 
SR cece ee . : 32 
Crime Prevention : z ; 15 
Criminalistics —_ Sci bmi : 1] 
Police Management 7 
Corrections pane i 
Arson Investigation ____ 2 
Police-Community Relations 2 
Criminology ~~---~~--~--- ES SE er eee 1 
Fingerprinting ~~----~~- ] 
Industrial Security —__- : ] 
Records —___~ ee as ] 
Total Ste : het 127 


The following table lists the institutions which 
sponsor practitioner training in 27 states, Hawaii and 


Puerto Rico: 
TABLE IV 

LIST OF INSTITUTIONS 
ARIZONA: 
Arizona State College, Tempe 
Arizona, University of, Tucson 
CALIFORNIA: 
Bakersfield College, Bakersfield 
California, University of, Berkeley 
California, University of, Los Angeles 
E] Camino Junior College, El Camino 
Fresno State College, Fresno 
Riverside Junior College, Riverside 
San Luis Obispo Junior College, San Luis Obispo 
Southern California, University of, Los Angeles 
GEORGIA: 
Georgia, University of, Athens 
ILLINOIS: 
Chicago, University of, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
INDIANA: 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Purdue University, Lafayette 
IOWA: 
lowa State College, Ames 
lowa, State University of, lowa City 
KANSAS: 
Kansas, University of, Lawrence 
KENTUCKY: 
Louisville, University of, Louisville 
LOUISIANA: 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
MARYLAND: 
Maryland, University of, College Park 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Northeastern University, Boston 
MICHIGAN: 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
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MINNESOTA: 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI: 

Mississippi, University of, University 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham 
NEW JERSEY: 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

NEW YORK: 

Brooklyn College, New York 

Columbia University, Morningside Heights 
Delehanty Institute, New York 

New York Institute of Criminology, New York 
Spadea School of Investigators, New York 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

OHIO: 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA: 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman 
OREGON: 

Oregon, University of, Eugene 
Portland State College, Portland 


RHODE ISLAND: 
Rhode Island, University of, Kingston 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia 
TENNESSEE: 

Tennessee, University of, Knoxville 
TEXAS: 

Texas, A & M College of, College Station 
WASHINGTON: 

Everett Junior College, Everett 

WEST VIRGINIA: 

Marshall College, Huntington 
WISCONSIN: 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison 
HAWAII: 

Hawaii, University of, Honolulu 
PUERTO RICO: 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would seem that the United States can well be 
proud of the rapid growth of law enforcement educa 
tion and training, for a soundly educated and proper- 
ly trained police service is a sine qua non for a healthy 
democracy and a free and happy people. The Amer- 
ican police executive is to be commended for his 
assistance and support in the development of these 
programs which are producing an ever more compe- 
tent and ever more edifying administration of crimi- 
nal justice. 


New York City is experimenting with the use ol 
jeeps for its park patrol service, with first of the units 
stationed in Central Park. It is expected the small 
vehicles will speed response to calls, since they can 
travel through the parks with little damage to lawns, 
trees, flowers and shrubs. 
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Misapprehensions and Misinterpretations Aired At Hearing 


“lestimouy Presented Ou 


Proposed 7.R.S. Keuiscou 
Of Fircarms Regulations 


Some 350 Congressmen, National Rifle Association 
officials, sportsmen, firearms and ammunition dealers 
and manufacturers, representatives of rifle clubs and 
skeet clubs, other public officials—and three law en- 
forcement spokesmen—gathered in Washington, D. C., 
August 27, for what started out to be an impartial, 
one-day hearing to receive views on specific proposed 
rules revisions for the Federal Firearms Act, but 
which became a two-day affair to accomodate the 
“protesters” who saw nothing but sinister implications 
in the proposals. 

The hearing, with Clifford W. Stowe, Assistant 
Commissioner of Operations, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, as chairman, opened with an explanation of its 
purpose—to receive viewpoints on the proposed revi- 
sions and, if deemed advisable, to reissue regulations 
pertaining to interstate traffic in firearms and ammu- 
nition. He expressly stated there was no intent in 
the proposals for national registration of firearms (a 
point on which there was definite misinterpretation 
by many of those present). He explained that for a 
period of 30 days, following adjournment of the hear- 
ing, briefs and statements would be received and made 
a part of the record. The order in which witnesses 
would be called, he said, would be federal, state and 
municipal, organizations and individuals. 


James L. Sullivan, chief counsel, Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, was the 
first witness. He reviewed findings of this committee 
in the course of hearings held throughout the country 
and quoted the high percentage of juveniles arrested 


who were in possession of a dangerous weapon. The 


Subcommittee, he said, “feels changes in the regula- 
tions as proposed would be helpful in cutting down 
use of weapons in the perpetration of crime.” 

There followed testimony by 20 U. S. Senators, 
Representatives, or written statements by them pre- 
sented by their assistants or secretaries. These off- 
cials were preponderantly from Western states. All 
were antagonistic to the proposals, reading into them 
a “bureaucratic” attempt to enact through procedural 
rules what Congress had not enacted as legislation. 
Graphic examples of a farm boy in Texas being de- 
prived of his .22 to shoot rattlesnakes or a farmer 
unable to bring down a chicken hawk for want of 
a firearm were cited. Representative Leroy H. Ander- 
son, of Montana, advised the hearing that he ‘would 
do all he could to upset the regulations if IRS adopted 
them while Congress is in recess. ‘We have both 
direct and indirect ways of doing that,” he said. “We 
hold the purse strings . . . This is not an idle threat. 
The appropriations of the Service will be scrutinized.” 
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“The IACP endorses .. .” 
Leroy E. Wike 


Executive Secretary 
ae Ae oe 





“Unreasonable ..... 
Lt. Gen. Floyd Parks 
National Rifle Ass’n 

Washington, D. C. 


“We would go further . .” 


Chief L. J. Carpenter 
Pres., Pennsylvania 
Chiefs of Police 





Early in the afternoon session spokesman for the 
Metropolitan Police Department, Washington, D. C., 
Detective Sergeant Joseph Y. Chenault, Special Inves- 
tigations Squad, presented the testimony given in 
full below. At its conclusion, despite the fact that 
probably 99 per cent of those present were opposed 
to his views, there was a spontaneous round of ap- 
plause. 


Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D. C., 
and Chief Lester J. Carpenter, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Chiefs of Police Association, Ambler, Pa., 
followed with testimony presenting views of their 
respective organizations, also reprinted below. ‘This 
practical and factual analysis of the proposals by 
three witnesses in a row, however, was death to ap- 
plause at that point. 


Lt. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, U. S. Army-ret., executive 
director of the National Rifle Association and mem- 
ber of the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, Washington, D. C., returned the hearing 
to the tone established at the morning session. 


General Parks saw police and the IACP as villains 
in the piece. The National Rifle Association, he 
said, is interested in discouraging criminal use of 
firearms, but is interested also in promoting knowl- 
edge and skill in handling firearms in this country 
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as a measure of national defense. ‘There must be, he 
said, no infringement on right of law abiding citizens 
to bear arms—a right guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States. 


The NRA, he continued, had helped draft the 
present legislation on firearms and supported the 
basic purposes thereof, but it could not support ad- 
ministrative regulations that would extend the act 
beyond the intent of Congress. He saw in the pro- 
posals an attempt to register firearms nationally. 


As for the IACP, he said, its intent is on record in 
the August, 1957 issue of The Police Chief, page 8, 
wherein it clearly states: ““The Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division of the Internal Revenue Service now 
serves as a national clearinghouse on firearms regis- 
tration and identification. These new regulations 
would permit more complete and effective service to 
law enforcement officials seeking such information.” 
Apparently he interpreted this as an IACP attempt 
at national firearms registration. 

(Editor's Note: All the statement actually proves 
is that we had such sure knowledge of what we were 
writing about, we forgot to clarify our statement for 
the edification of those who might not be familiar 
with the two Federal acts which pertain to firearms— 
the National Firearms Act and the Federal Firearms 
Act. The clearinghouse referred to does in fact exist 
for information received by the Internal Revenue 
Service under the National Firearms Act, while the 
records proposed to be kept under the rules revisions 
under consideration for the Federal Firearms Act 
would, indeed, be ‘a more complete and effective 
service to law enforcement officials seeking such in- 
formation.” Had we known our words were to be 
quoted out of context before a Federal hearing, we 
would have chosen them more carefully!) 

General Parks then went back 20 years to the 44th 
Annual Conference of IACP, held in Baltimore, Md. 
(1937) , at which the late Hon. Homer S. Cummings, 
then Attorney General of the United States, had 
spoken on the subject of “The Problems of Firearms 
Control.” At that time Mr. Cummings had _ told 
IACP delegates, “I am convinced that any practical 
measure for the control of firearms must at least con- 
tain provisions for the registration of all firearms. 
I submitted such a bill to the present Congress. So 
far I have not been able to secure even a hearing 
upon that measure. Such is the prejudice with which 
we have to deal, and such is the opposition we have 
to confront.” 


Mr. Cummings had gone on to say, “A review ol 
the laws of the principal countries of the world re- 
veals that America is far behind in her solution ol 
the problem. Canada, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Sweden, Belgium and the Netherlands are 
typical of the coutries which in recent years enacted 
comprehensive lirearms laws, each requiring extensive 
records of manufacture, sale and individual regis- 
tration.” 

General Parks pointed out that of these countries 
mentioned by Mr. Cummings, Germany and _ Italy 
had established dictatorships, France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands had been overrun by the Nazi 
troops—and that the lack of privately owned firearms 
almost caused the downfall of Great Britain during 
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World War II until arms were collected from individ- 
uals in the United States and sent over to them. This 
was to prove that “Subversives cannot take over a 
country if its citizens have power to bear arms.” 


“No dictatorship,” he said, “has ever been imposed 
on a country that did not first require registration 
of firearms.” 


The Sullivan Law has not stopped crime in New 
York, he said, but it does discourage use of firearms 
by the law abiding who are inconvenienced by it. 


He questioned the right of the Internal Revenue 
Service to revise the existing regulations implementing 
the Federal Firearms Act, and opposed all of the pro- 
posed revisions to the regulations as “unreasonable, 
unnecessary and unauthorized.” 


Following the 30-day period for receiving additional 
testimony, briefs and statements, transcripts of the 
testimony will be studied by Internal Revenue Service 
and disposition of the proposed revisions of the rules 
will then be made by Treasury Department officials. 


POLICE TESTIMONY 


For MUNICIPAL PoLICE—By DETECTIVE SERGEANT 
JOSEPH Y. CHENAULT, SprciAL INVESTIGATIONS 
SQUAD, METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am authorized by my Department to appear here 
in support of the amendments under consideration; 
and in view of the bitter attack which has been 
launched here today against both the amendments 
and the officials who drafted them, I rise to defend, 
personally, both these men and their amendments 


With all due respect to the 20 out of our 531 mem- 
bers of Congress who have appeared here, or had 
registered for them their opposition to the amend- 
ments, I wish to say this attack is largely unwarranted. 
These five simple amendments are just not that evil. 
Their effect could not possibly be so horrendous as 
it has been painted, nor have they been proposed by 
a “bunch of bureaucratic despots who seek a police 
state” as suggested here. On the contrary, the amend- 
ments at issue are the product of dedicated public 
servants who seek only to perfect further the existing 
regulations authorized by law. They are men, some 
of whom I know and work with, who are in a unique- 
ly advantageous position to gauge the degree to which 
existing regulations tend to carry out: the intent of 
the Congress as clearly expressed in the enabling 
legislation, and to recommend additional measures 
best calculated to achieve this intent. 


This attack on these measures which we have wit- 
nessed today indicates that, unfortunately, law en- 
forcement is not nearly so well organized as are the 
groups of dealers and sportsmen so well represented 
here today and whose organizations have initiated 
the grass roots- opposition emanating from the con- 
stituents of those eminent members of Congress who 
so forcetully expressed themselves this morning. A 
number of these gentlemen mentioned the volume 
of mail received from their several districts and some 
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letters were read into the record, Having heard 
them, we can readily understand that the gentlemen 
have been handed a distorted picture and have acted 
accordingly, in a thoroughly laudable effort to serve 
their constituency. 


So completely has the issue before us been distorted 
that if a completely uninformed citizen had heard 
and thoroughly believed all that was said here this 
morning in opposition to these amendments he could 
only conclude that not only should the amendments 
be abandoned, but that the prompt repeal of all ex- 
isting law and regulations involving firearms is vital- 
ly necessary to save our great country from becoming 
a “police state.” . 


We in law enforcement have a deep and abiding 
respect for the Constitution of the United States. We 
are all sworn to uphold and defend it, with our very 
lives if necessary. We, like citizens in other profes- 
sions and walks of. life, cherish its guaranteed free- 
doms, among which is “the right of a free people to 
keep and bear arms” as is set forth in the Second 
Amendment. We also recognize, as I hope all respon- 
sible citizens do, the necessity for some degree of re 
striction on this liberty—a necessity born of the com 
plex society in which we live and from which the 
public interest is inseparable. 


It is simply the balance between this:liberty and 
these restrictions which enlightened legislation and 
regulation must achieve and maintain. 


The issue today is the maintenance of this balance. 
lo approach it we must be specific. The denounce- 
ments you have heard, you will note, have been 
couched in the most general terms. To be specific, 
let’s examine each of the amendments in controversy 
from the standpoint of the effect of each upon the 
group concerned, i. e., the manufacturer and/or im- 
porter, the dealer, the consumer, and, finally, the 
additional aid afforded law enforcement. 


The first proposal, No. 177.50, would require each 
and every firearm manufactured or imported hence- 
forth to bear the name of its originator and a serial 
number. Most of our domestic firearms today carry 
these marks. Surely, in this day of brand name 
popularity no manufacturer unashamed of his prod- 
uct would object to it bearing his name. The serial 
number affords a firearm some degree of readily visi- 
ble individuality. It gives it a personality, so to 
speak. The cost of these alterations to the originator 
would be negligible. In return, he is afforded more 
accurate stock control and invoice data. The dealer 
inherits these advantages and the consumer, the law 
abiding user, be he sportsman or professional, is af- 
forded valuable insurance for recovery in event of 
loss through theft or otherwise. I submit there is 
no hardship wrought here. 

As for law enforcement, the assistance rendered 
in doing its job is obvious. Not only are we better 
enabled to trace firearms used as implements of crime, 
identify and bring to justice such users, but we are 
aided in properly identifying firearms lost or stolen 
and returning them to their rightful owners. 

Thus, you gentlemen who regard your firearms 
highly are given added assurance of recovery in event 
of loss. Someone this morning pointed out that to 
require these marks on imported weapons of a type 
sought by collectors would mar them. Certainly 
such weapons, being very valuable, are more likely 
to be stolen, and, marked as this amendment would 





STROBOFLASH 
with Lamphead 


NICAD AC 
CONVERTER 


Stroboflash IV 


with NICAD AC CONVERTER and 
Rechargeable Nickel Cadmium Battery 


Graflex, maker of the Pacemaker Graphic 45 cam- 
era, now offers your department additional savings 
in flash pictures. The Stroboflash IV with Nicad AC 
Converter and rechargeable Nickel Cadmium Bat- 
tery is the latest advancement in the field of elec- 
tronic flash. 

The Nicad AC Converter operates with a recharge- 
able nickel cadmium battery, or on regular 110-120 
volt AC current. It reduces flash costs to just a 
fraction of a cent per shot. For instance, a Strobo- 
flash IV set at full power enables your photographer 
to take at least 80 flash pictures before the self- 
contained nickel cadmium battery needs recharging. 
The battery can be recharged over one thousand 
times, resulting in as many as 80,000 flashes before 
the battery requires replacement. It is completely 
portable, is not subject to deterioration and even 
under daily use has a life of 15 years! 

The Nicad AC Converter can be interchanged 
with the dry cell batteries of the Stroboflash II, III 
and IV. 

For additional information on Stroboflash elec- 
tronic flash and the Pacemaker Graphic 45, call 
the local Graflex dealer listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book, or write 
Dept. PC-107, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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require, their recovery and restoration to their owners 
would be greatly simplified. 

Second, No. 177.51 would require manufacturers 
and dealers to retain sales records permanently, 
rather than the presently required six years. It has 
been my experience in over 18 years, during which 
I have traced probably several hundred firearms, 
that not a single case in which there was a successful 
tracing involved records less than six years old. Most 
manufacturers and dealers, 1 have found, now keep 
such records indefinitely as a good business practice. 
They are not required by law to do so but have done 
so from choice. Would it, honestly, be a hardship 
to require something that is being done now sub- 
stantially on a voluntary basis? To point up the 
importance of tracing firearms ownership in law en- 
forcement, let me refer to just one case in my ex- 
perience. 

A few years ago an associate and I were assigned 
to investigate and present for prosecution the case 
of the shooting in the House of Representatives by 
five Puerto Ricans. During the course of the investi- 
gation it was my privilege to interview about 200 
members of the House of Representatives. A great 
many of this number expressed apprehension over 
the possibility of further acts of violence by associates 
of those under arrest for this carnage, and they in- 
quired as to the chances of apprehending such asso- 
ciates through the tracing of the five weapons in- 
volved. A number of these gentlemen expressed ap- 
preciation for existing firearms laws and also a need 
for tighter controls in this field. Of the five weapons 
used in the shooting, one was traced. In all, thirteen 
co-conspirators were successfully prosecuted by feder- 
al authorities, and this one firearm was the vital con- 
necting link in the evidence which convicted them. 
As a result, these thirteen joined our five men for 
long terms “behind the wall.” Our nation, and par- 
ticularly its Capitol and its officials, were made more 
secure as a result. Need I say more in behalf of 
tracing firearms? 

Third, No. 177.52 would require that permanent 
records be kept by manufacturers and dealers in am- 
munition except .22 calibre ammunition, etc. One 
of the dissenters here this morning stated that .22 
calibre ammunition was included in the scope of this 
amendment, thereby demonstrating a gross misappre- 
hension. As for the records actually required, the 
manufacturer is now required to keep such records. 
The dealer, therefore, is the only person affected. 
The additional record required entails a slight ad- 
dition in his labor per sale, it is true. I submit, 
however, that the advantage gained for law enforce- 
ment more than offsets the additional labor involved. 


Referring again to the shooting in the Capitol, 
four of the pistols involved were Lugers. Luger am- 
munition is not too common. There is commerce in 
it sufficiently small in volume to render tracing feasi- 
ble in cases of this kind. If the records required by 
this amendment had existed at that time it is entirely 
plausible that tracing could have led to the identity 
of more co-conspirators and more of these fanatics 
would as of now be behind the wall and our city 
safer thereby. There is absolutely no disadvantage 
possibly inherent in this proposal for the law abiding 
consumer, 
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Finally, No. 177.54 would require purchasers ol 
firearms and ammunition of types requiring sales 
records to affix their signature to a sales slip. No 
burden here on manufacturer or dealer. The con- 
sumer is burdened by having to sign his name one 
time per transaction. Hardly a burden, it it? 

It was stated here this morning that this require- 
ment was useless, since a criminal would not sign 
his right name. I don’t care if he signs “John Doe” 
or if he uses his left or right hand. Insofar as his 
later identification is concerned, the signature he left 
behind is an indelible brand for use by law enforce- 
ment. That is all we need. 


It was also stated here that in spite of any law or 
regulations criminals would acquire and put to evil 
purpose the firearms they needed. The inference 
was that we were wasting our time with laws and 
regulations to make his acquisition more difficult. 
The renderng of his identification to law entorce- 
ment as a by-product of such regulations was not al- 
luded to. I doubt if this statement was well thought 
through. Let’s pursue the same line of reasoning 
a little further. There are laws against the making 
of counterfeit money. There are some who go on 
making counterfeit money in spite of these laws. Is 
this fact a logical basis for repealing the laws involved? 
I think the answer is obvious. 

These, then, are the regulations which some would 
have us believe would virtually destroy freedom in 
our land. My department approves of them and 
urges their adoption. I would like to state in closing, 
Mr. Chairman, that should the appropriate officials 
of the Treasury Department see fit not to adopt these 
regulations, I can assure you that the Metropolitan 
Police Department will not initiate a campaign ol 
harassment against the Treasury Department! 


For THE IACP—By Executive SecRETARY LEROY E. 
WIKE, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OI 
PoLicE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
is interested in all legislation and authorized regula- 
tions having to do with the control of the sale and 
use of firearms, inasmuch as the unlawful use of fire- 
arms in criminal activities figures prominently in 
the problems of all law enforcement agencies. 


The Association has not taken the position that 
there are no shades of gray in the police attitude on 
firearms control. There is no intent to interfere 
with the lawful use of these weapons by the various 
groups olf law abiding citizens, including hunters, col- 
lectors, pistol and rifle clubs, and others who enjoy 
the use of firearms in sports and recreational activi- 
ties. 


The primary concern of IACP and the police agen- 
cies of the United States is to make sure that there 
is no weakening of the present controls on the use of 
these weapons, particularly revolvers and _ pistols, 
which are the guns most commonly used by criminals. 
The Association has traditionally supported legisla- 
tion and regulations, which, in the opinion of its 
governing body, would strengthen existing controls 
of the sale and use of firearms and ammunition in 
the public interest. 
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The Board of Officers of the IACP, at its quarterly FOR YOUR PROMISING 
meeting on June 13th, discussed the proposed revision 
of the Federal Firearms Regulations as published in YoU NG OFFICERS 
the Federal Register on May 3, 1957, with special sess 
reference to Sections 177.50, 177.51, 177.52 and 177.54. 
\ motion was passed, that the Executive Board go 
on record as backing the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 


Unit, Firearms Section, of the Treasury Department, 
in adding these sections to the existing regulations. CRIME TAs acpatler- wate 


‘These added sections would not make drastic or rev- 


olutionary changes in existing regulations. With the AND IDENTI miey Were), 


exception of Section 177.50, the changes are merely 
extensions of regulations already in force. COU RSE 

Section 177.50 would require only those manufac- 
turers and importers of firearms, who are not already 
doing so, to stamp, or impress, the necessary data on 


such weapons. Since most manufacturers have been, TODAY, one of thekeys to advancementin law 


for years, identifying their products in such a way f é ier We olfer cuneate anes 
that no change would be necessary in order to comply enforcement 1s training. y P 





with the regulation, the uniformity provided by the cialized training in the Science of Identification. 
proposed section would be effected without great For more than 40 years the Institute of Applied 
hardship to manufacturers and importers. : Dats a z 
I ld be dificul a Science has been giving men an opportunity 
t would be ¢ ithcu t to overstress the importance to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
of firearms identification in the prevention and de- : h 1? 
tection of crime. We have come to accept the identi- fication. The result: 


fication, by serial numbers, manufacturer’s name, 

and other data, on hundred of articles in common HUNDREDS OF THE 

use. The average automobile contains serial numbers U E S 
on the motor, the body, the starter, generator, radio, IDENTIFICATION B R AU 
transmission, tires, etc. The necessity for this identi- IN AMERICA EMPLOY 


fication stems, to some extent, from its importance 
as a defense mechanism against crime, and to its use OUR GRADUATES 
in criminal investigations. While the automobile is 
often used by the criminal in connection with his 
anti-social activities, he rarely uses it, by design, as 
a means to overcome opposition, or to effect the death 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 





or injury of his victims. This is not true of firearms. Applied Science to your promising young officers. 
The criminal arms himself for purposes of intimi- 
dation, to overcome resistance, and to disable or kill, 5 Accredifed Member 
when necessary to effect his purpose or his escape. , National _ Study Council 

The preservation and identification of evidence is a Cet Member Illinois a ee aay 
basic requirement in the investigation of crime, and : Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
in the presentation of a criminal prosecution in court. 


Firearms are undoubtedly used more in crimes of vio- OUR UP-TO-DATE COURSE INCLUDES: 
lence than any other method of effecting intimida- @ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 


tion, injury or death. There are two methods of so- 


called identification in common use by police in in- @ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
vestigative techniques. One is the identification of 

the firearm by its physical characteristics, name ol @ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
manutacturer, type, calibre, and serial number. This 

sets the individual weapon apart from all others. The @ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
other method has to do with a science developed @ FINGER PRINTING 

for the purpose of determining whether or not a cer- © POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 


tain bullet, cartridge or shot gun shell was fired in 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 





a specific weapon. In many cases, after determining 

the identity of a weapon with relation to bullets, 

cartridges and shells used therein, the police are able FOR COMPLETE 

to establish a chain of possession from the manufac- INFORMATION WRITE 

turer, dealer and owners, by means of identifying 

data on the weapon, which is helpful in proving the INSTITUTE O F 

guilt or innocence of a suspect. 
The average citizen who likes to own and use a APPLI ED SC | FN CE 

line firearm should not object to an accepted means : 

of positively identifying the piece when he registers 1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 

no objection to the manufacturer’s name, serial num- 
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ber and type of product on his television, camera, 
radio, air conditioner, or outboard motor; his wife's 
food mixer, electric range, garbage disposal; or any 
of the dozens of mechanisms necessary for modern 
living. The manufacturers affix this identifying data 
to protect their own interest and that of the ultimate 
owner and user. It is logical that identification of 
firearms would have the same effect with respect to 
lawful use, and be an aid to law enforcement in pre- 
venting and detecting unlawful use. 

Section 177.51 requires permanent records. The 
present regulations provide for the maintenance of 
records by licensed manufacturers or dealers, for a 
period of six years, of the receipt and disposition of 
all firearms received and disposed of in the course 
of business. This new section requires such records 
be kept permanently. 

The average firearm is not looked upon as an ex- 
pendable item. By its very nature, it must be manu- 
factured of materials of great strength and durability. 
To the man who owns it, legally or unlawfully, it 
develops a “personality.” To the criminal, it means 
power, the means of “equalizing” his inadequacy to 
a position of so-called strength. To the good citizen 
it means pride of possession of a skillfully contrived 
and designed mechanism which affords a means of 
livelihood, a recreational outlet, or an item of com- 
mon interest with other owners. In either case, the 
owner or possessor wants to keep his weapon. With 
reasonable care, a good firearm will outlast several 
owners, and quite often, after many years, may be 
used in the commission of a crime. 

It would be difficult to determine the relative num- 
ber of crimes in which firearms over six years old 
are used, but it is safe to assume that the volume 
would be sufficient to justify the keeping of records 
beyond the arbitrary six-year period. The number 
of firearms over six years old now in the United 
States certainly must exceed the number acquired 
since 1951. ‘Thus, it is reasonable that the necessities 
which justify the keeping of records for six years are 
justification for keeping them permanently. 

With respect to Section 177.52, from a Law Enforce- 
ment point of view, there would be much greater 
value in records identifying the persons to whom 
pistol and revolver ammunition is sold for ultimate 
use than in the records of disposition now required 
of manufacturers. Local dealers would be the start- 
ing point in tracing ammunition used in criminal ac- 
tivities. However, there is some divergence of opinion 
on the part of police as to whether the usefulness of 
the information gathered in the keeping of such rec- 
ords would justify requiring the work involved. A 
questionnaire printed in the August issue of The 
Police Chief, the official publication of LACP, includes 
the question of whether such records would be of 
real value, little value, or no value to the police. The 
replies received will be correlated and the informa- 
tion refected will be made available to the Treasury 
Department. 

Approval of Section 177.54 presumes the approval, 
also, of 177.52, which requires manufacturers and 
dealers to record the production or receipt and dis- 
position of certain pistol and revolver ammunition. 
Aside from this, the only burden placed on the parties 
to the transaction is the requirement that the buyer 
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sign his name, in over-the-counter sales. In recog- 
nition of danger of uncontrolled sale of poisons, toxic 
preparations and exempt narcotics, many states have, 
for years, required that the purchaser of such com- 
modities sign his or her name to a record of the trans- 
action. The law recognizes the many legitimate uses 
of these products, but also the dangers of unlawful 
use; hence, the control. 

Many prospective purchasers of firearms or am- 
muntition who have the criminal use of such in mind 
would be deterred from the purchase by the neces- 
sity of signing a record of the sale. A fictitious name 
would still be in the handwriting of the purchaser, 
an evidence of unlawful intent, and possibly traceable 
by recognized police processes. 

It is the belief of the Board of Officers of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police that the 
addition of Sections 177.50, 177.51 and 177.54 to the 
Federal Firearms Regulations would be of real value 
in crime prevention and detection, without unreason- 
ably affecting the lawful use of firearms. 

Section 177.52 would be of value to law enforce- 
ment, but the Association would like to be sure that 
such value would justify the necessity for keeping of 
the necessary records. As mentioned heretofore, the 
results of a questionnaire included in the August issue 
of The Police Chief will help to establish the attitude 
of our members on this Section, and all information 
thus received will be made available to the Treasury 
Department. 


FoR PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS. CHIEF LESTER J. CARPEN- 
TER, PRESIDENT, PENNSYLVANIA CHIEFS OF POLICE Asso- 
CIATION, AMBLER, Pa. 

Any law providing for strict supervision of the 
sale of firearms and ammunition is heartily endorsed 
by the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association. 
Not only do we agree with the proposed regulations 
aimed at in Sections 177.50, 177.51, 177.52 and 177.54 
of the Federal Firearms Act, but we also are in favor 
of prohibiting persons whose criminal record indi- 
cates a felony from being able to sell and deal in 
firearms or ammunition. 


One of the greatest problems for law enforcement 
at the present time, and one of the greatest dangers 
to our communities, is the unfortunate juvenile de- 
linquency condition. Police have spent a great deal 
of time, energy and study in the control of this prob- 
lem, but it still remains a vicious and constant dan- 
ger, not only to the residents of the sections wherein 
it thrives, but to the innocent bystanders who in- 
advertently come in contact with these activities. 
Juvenile delinquency has degenerated into teenage 
gangsterism, and they have now reached the point 
where they feel they must have an arsenal of theit 
own in order to exist. This does not include knives, 
clubs and brass knuckles, which has been their arma- 
ment in the past, but it appears mandatory that they 
have rifles, shotguns, revolvers. It has been dete 
mined also that all robberies of sporting goods stores 
by teenagers were for the purpose of securing fire 
arms and ammunition. 

We have also found from research and analysis that 
adult hoodlums, professionali criminals and escaped 
convicts have been able to secure readily firearms 
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and ammunition and have utilized the same in their 
pursuit of a criminal career. We fail to see why there 
should be any objection to the safeguarding of these 
commodities. In fact, it should be recognized as con- 
tributing to the public welfare and any lessening ol 
precaution would be detrimental to the safety of a 
community. 

In addition to the placing of additional safeguards 
on the selling of ammunition and firearms, we would 
like to advocate that persons convicted of a felony 
within a period of five years be not permitted to 
deal in firearms or ammunition. In fact, we could 
even enlarge that suggestion to include those with 
a continuous non-criminal record which only involves 
minor crimes. We have constantly found that the 
gun peddlers to gangsters are those who have a 
record of petty thievery, disorderly conduct, gambling, 
and such offenses. You do not find, usually, that 
the holdup man and the bank robber are engaged 
in selling guns. He is using them; ‘it is the fringe 
of the criminal element which usually supplies then 
armament. 

These are the facts as scen by the Pennsylvania 
Chiefs of Police Association. In the presence of the 
enormous increase in crime, as reflected by the FBI 
Uniform Crime Reports, we urge that every pre- 
caution be taken to make the sale of firearms and 
ammunition a privilege rather than a right. 


Ankara Police Visit H & R Plant 
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Police Lieutenant Nazif Abanoy and Sergeant Stal- 
ilmis Koksal, of Ankara, Turkey, center above, are 
greeted by C. Francis Cowdrey, vice president of Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms, Inc., as IACP Past Presi- 
dent Cyrille Leblanc, left, joins in making the visitors 
to the H & R plant welcome. 

The Ankara officials, accompanied by Lieutenant 
John Ferris and Sergeant E. Foley, of the Worcester, 
Mass., Police Department, toured the plant which 
has been manufacturing small arms in Worcester since 
1876. They asked many questions about firearms, 
especially the revolver and sub-machine gun models 
used by law enforcement officials. They were im- 
pressed with the detail and thoroughness of the as- 
sembly lines and rigid tests for durability and ac- 
curacy. 

The visitors were pleasantly surprised when greeted 
by Past President Leblanc, who is now director of 
industrial relations at H & R. 


Don’t drive as if you owned the road—drive as 
if you owned the car! Rotary Realist. 
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SPEED-WATCH... 
PIONEERS IN THE FIELD... 
NOW WITH THESE 


EXCLUSIVE-FEATURES 





@ NEW AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
@ NEW WEIGHT SWITCHES 

@ NEW IMPROVED CONNECTORS 
@® CERTIFIED ACCURACY 


The Speed-Watch is the simplest, most accurate, and 
best way for checking speed. Operator of the new 
Speed-Watch has only to flip the single toggle switch. 
Automatically the Speed-Watch will time the vehicle 
as it passes between two road tubes and the speed 
registered will be shown in M.P.H. on a large, 
clear dial. 

Speed-Watch has international distribution and is 
widely used by many State 
Police departments. Over 1500 
users will testify to the fine per- 
formance and gratifying results 
of Speed-Watch. 

Available in 22 foot field dis- 
tance for automatic operation; 
66 foot for both automatic and 
manual operation and 132 foot 
for manual operation only. 

Buy the pioneer in the 
field . . . Speed-Watch 





Proven by over 1500 users... 
Limited number of territories open to qualified agents. 


Better Enforcement @ Less Speeding @ Fewer Accidents 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Originators and Manvfacturers Since 1951 
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Sergeant Is Key Figure In Making Or Breaking Department 


Supeerutsiou Tu 


Lau Enforcement 


By Curr EDWARD J. ALLEN 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


All management, including that of law enforcement, 
is finally recognizing that morale, throughout every 
organization, is largely dependent upon the morale 
of the first line supervisors. 

In our own field of law enforcement, first-line 
supervision is delegated to those holding the rank of 
sergeant. It is important, therefore, for the chief and 
his staff to give as much attention to the morale of 
this group, as it is to the larger group of patrolmen. 
It is inescapably true that the group being supervised 
will reflect the attitude and feelings of their first 
line supervisor, even as the heads of the various divi- 
sions will reflect the attitude, philosophy and aims 
of the chief. 

The rank of sergeant is a proving ground. Here an 
officer makes or breaks himself. And, he is a key 
figure in making or breaking an entire department. 
For this reason communications must be fluid, recip- 
rocal and understandable. 


Solomon, reputed among the wisest of men, places 
understanding even before wisdom, or paradoxically, 
implies that understanding precedes, and is the es- 
sence of, wisdom. Unless the wisdom inherent in 
every policy and directive, written or oral, is clearly 
understood from top to bottom, then the administra- 
tion of such organization must be truly designated 
as unwise. Every chief of police, worthy of his trust, 
wants for his department and his community that 
which is best. He wants the best for the least pa- 
trolman in the same degree that he wants the best 
for his top staff. He wants every member of his de- 
partment to know that he will support him to the 
limit in the honorable discharge of his duty, and 
that he will be sympathetic and understanding in the 
essential review of his honest mistakes and errors of 
judgement. He wants it as distinctly understood 
that he will not tolerate any deviation from the 
path of rectitude and justice in the performance of 
oficial duty, and in private life. He wants it known 
that the crime of perjury strikes at the very roots 
of our system of justice, and will be prosecuted to 
the same extent as the commission of any other crime 
committed by any member of the organization. He 
wants it known that supervision, to be effective, must 
be constant, and “eternally vigilant.” 

Waen the sergeants know, and subscribe whole- 
heartedly to this philosophy, they cannot help but 
impart their own knowledge, zeal and loyalty to 
their subordinate patrolmen. This, indeed, is the 
quality of respect and obedience that patrolmen ex- 
pect from the citizenry; and a patrolman’s own ad- 
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miration and respect for the citizen increases in direct 
proportion as the citizen reveals these qualities. The 
sergeant, aware of this, acts accordingly. Unfortu- 
nately, the neglect of top staff. has made stepchildren 
of too many sergeants, particularly in instances when 
they go over the sergeants’ heads to “satisfy” the 
patrolmen. 

Let me cite a case in point which illustrates how 
the failure of proper supervision can result in con- 
fusion and misunderstanding, with the consequent 
rise of a morale problem: Patrolman “X” has recent- 
ly become a member of the police department. He 
had been a member of a military unit of good repute 
and outstanding performance. He was proud of his 
former military association. As a manifestation of 
this pride he reshaped his police uniform cap (by 
bending the wire) so that it took on the appearance 
of his former military cap. He was, of course, out 
of uniform. For two months his immediate superiors, 
although noticing it, did nothing about it. Eventually, 
he was assigned to another turn, whereupon his super- 
ior officer directed him to return his cap to its original 
shape. The patrolman stated that the “other” super- 
iors did not care if he wore his can that way. While 
not in itself a serious matter, it did engender a dis 
agreeable incident and cause an emotional situation 
to arise. 

Of course, the matter should have been corrected 
as the patrolman altered the appearance of his uni- 
form cap. Asa patrolman he ought to have respected 
his police uniform in the same degree that he respect- 
ed and revered his military uniform, since both are 
worthy of such high regard. Counsel along these lines 
would have rectified the matter and been understood 
by the policeman. The superior who corrected him 
was right. The others were neglectful to the extent 
that they permitted a manifestation of individualism 
to the detriment of departmental appearance, dis 
cipline and morale. In addition, they caused a diffi 
cult situation for their brother ranking officer, which 
could have been avoided had duty been performed 
at the outset. A supervisor is never wrong in adopt- 
ing Ovid’s advice: ‘Beginnings check, too late is 
physic sought.” 

When the morale of the first line supervisor is 
lowered, then the higher echelon cannot possibly 
raise the morale of the patrol group. Indeed, as one 
writer puts it, by the neglect of this important phase 
of their administrative duties they “may unwittingly 
contribute in large measure to the formation of nega- 
tive feelings in the rank and file. Lowered morale 
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of Supervisor “A” in area A may spill over rather 
easily into area B, and affect the morale of Super- 
visor “B.” The effect of the “underground” com- 
munications system, across the foundations of the 
organization, cannot be minimized in its power to 
transport news of a disgruntled management repre- 
sentative. This is really news, for if the morale of 
management people is depressed it is significant 
indeed.” (John D. Staley, New York City.) 

As we are aware, this type of underground com- 
munication, or grapevine, is active and potent in all 
departments, regardless of size, and regardless of 
whether they are organized on local, county, state or 
federal levels of government. Every chief should also 
be aware that tight supervision will, in the beginning, 
be attacked as “chicken - - - .”Unfortunately, this be- 
littling smear has too often resulted in the collapse 
of otherwise intelligent and competent police execu- 
tives. Yet, the official of real moral courage and 
intestinal fortitude will weather it, and in the end 
witness the development of an esprit de corps and 
a rise in morale that exceeds even his own expecta- 
tions. In the process, those subordinates, some with 
rank, who cannot “take it” will fall by the wayside, 
and pitifully, weakly, “resign.” Promptly replaced 
with men of competence and character, the depart- 
ment will increase in prestige, performance and 
morale, with such individual replacement. 

Good morale, and good public relations are a must, 
of course, but what is not generally understood is 
that both grow out of strength, not out of weakness. 
Real courage is not the absence of fear—it is the mast- 
ery of it. And fear of the loss of popularity is the 
bogeyman of public officials. Law enforcement has 
made great advances in the fields of technical and 
scientific police training. In the field of human re- 
lations, in personnel management, and in proper 
communications, there is still much to be done. The 
fact that we have recognized the problem augurs well 
for the future. 

It has been often said that a great organization 
is merely the lengthening shadow of a great man. So 
long as the virtues and attributes of that great man 
are retained in the organization, this is undeniably 
true. ‘Too often, however, for the sake of expediency, 
his original philosophy is diluted, and as time pro- 
gresses becomes weaker and weaker—because his suc- 
cessors are weaker and weaker, and subordinates 
naturally absorb their weaknesses even as the original 
associates absorbed their superior’s strength. Leader- 
ship, in law enforcement, is therefore of utmost im- 
portance, and the wise subalterns will become imbued 
with the qualifications and attributes of the leader 
who has proven successful, and thus be assured that 
they, too, are on the high road to success themselves. 
Law enforcement, like all other professions,—indeed, 
like the world itself, is not suffering today for the 
lack of intelligent, highly educated men, even, as 
McCracken says, “for want of talented or well-mean- 
ing men. It is suffering for the want of men of cour- 
age and resolution who, in devotion to the cause of 
right and truth, can rise above personal feeling and 
private ambition.” 

If a chief of police can develop these attributes 
within himself, and understand the proper method 
of communication so that his “understanding” is 
understood by the latest rookie, then such a depart- 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 
TAILORED TO MEASURE 
POLICE UNIFORMS 


A. DuBois and Son, for over 
18 years, official contract 
tailors to the Patrolmen’s 
Benevolent Association for 
the Police Department of 
the City of New York. 


Consult 
Your 


Dealer 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, Inc. 


17 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 
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Powertul Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish * Dependability 
Streamlining * Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 
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SPECIFY Comfortable 


“HEAD -MASTER” 
[or omarion s Finest 
POLICE UNIFORM CAPS 


Smart 
Air Force Style 
Police Cap No. 751 


New York Regulation 
8 Point Hollyw 
Police Cap No. 157 





For Smart Styling, Long Wearmy, na: Comfort, Standard Materials, 
UNION MADE, Head-Master is your best buy in uniform caps today. 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED POLICE CAP CIRCULAR 
OR SEE YOUR LOCAL UNIFORM DEALER 


Specify ‘“‘HEAD-MASTER"” ... made only by 


WENTWORTH -FORMAN CO., INC. 
21 EDINBORO ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Established 1895 
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ment is traveling the high road to professionalization 
for law enforcement, and is rendering the noblest 
service possible to its community—and in larger meas- 
ure, to the whole of mankind. This then, ought to 
be our hope and our prayer: 


God give us men, men that a time like this demands, 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands, 

Men whom the lust for office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie, 

Men who can stand before a demagogue and damn 
his treacherous flattery without winking, 

Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking; 

For while the rabble, with its thumb worn creeds, 

Its large professions, but its litile deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo, freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps! 


HEAD PROTECTIVE SECTION OF AAR 





Superintendent Edward W. Thomas, left, and 
Superintendent Delmar W. Taylor have been elected 
chairman and vice chairman, respectively, of the Pro- 
tective Section, Association of American Railroads. 
The Section membership is comprised of railroad po- 
lice, special agents and protective departments of 
railroads in the United States and Canada. 

Chairman Thomas is superintendent of property 
protection, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road Company, Hoboken, N. J. An active membe1 
of IACP since 1944, he entered service of DL&WRR 
in 1923 and worked his way up through the ranks of 
patrolman, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, inspector, 
chief and superintendent. 

Vice Chairman. Taylor, a member of IACP since 
1940, is superintendent of police of the New York 
Central Railroad. He has served the NYCRR since 
1922 as captain, inspector and chief prior to his 
present assignment. 


Newly elected chairman of the Crime Commission 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is Horace B. Montgomery. He 
takes over post formerly occupied by William A. 
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Experience Alone Cannot Provide All Necessary Training 


Local Police “/ratniug 
Ou + State Level 


By Com™MIssioNER OTIS M. WHITNEY 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


The growth of our population and its movement 
from the larger communities into the suburbs or out 
lying towns are social factors that have very definite 
relationships to police. 


Chis trend is noted throughout the country, and 
particularly in New England. We have found some 
of the old established industries of our area, such as 
textiles and leather, moving to other parts of the 
country, and newer industries, such as electronics and 
plastics, are taking their place. The Associated In 
dustries of Massachusetts recently reported that there 
are 532 so-called “electronic’’ concerns in the Com 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and of these, 82 com 
panies were formed in the last two years. 


Thus we are being faced, not only with a move 
ment of population, but also a movement, or relo 
cation, of industry. It is definitely a healthy change, 
bringing into our midst more modern industry, build 
ings and highly skilled workers. New problems for 
police accompany these changes. 


There comes the need for the expansion of existing 
police forces, and even creating new ones where they 
never existed before. The police are confronted with 
the added burden of patroling the expanding resi 
dential neighborhoods, assisting in the movement ol 
the increasing number of school children to and 
from new schools, and handling traffic in the new 
shopping areas and around industrial buildings. 


More crimes are being committed and it is incum 
bent on us to become more efficient in the investiga 
tion of these crimes and complaints. 


The day of calling upon the part-time police officer 
has disappeared in most of our small communities. 
The citizen now wants to be able to call the police 
at any time of the day or night, any day of the week, 
and be able to get service. And he wants more than 
just having someone to his house in answer to his 
call, make a few notes and then wait until it is con- 
venient for him to do anything about it. The part 
time police officer had to get back to his work ot 
do something related to his other, more important, 
occupation which he depended on for a livelihood. 

In addition, the people are demanding more in 
telligent and better trained police—although, un 
fortunately, they don’t seem to be ready or willing 
to pay for it. But the day of appointing a young 
man to the police force, giving him a badge, a gun, 
a club. and the saying to him, “You're now a police 
officer,” is gone. ; 
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No one has recognized this more than the police 
themselves. We can no longer expect experience 
o take care of all the training necessary to make 
it good police officer. There is a need for certain 
basic courses before the officer goes out on the street. 
These help get him off on the right foot. Training 
gives him more confidence in his ability to do his 
job well and provides a more efficient service to the 
people of his community. 


We all recognize the simple basic things that all 
police officers should learn first: the powers and 
duties of police; the rights of citizens; skill in han- 
dling firearms; «a complete understanding of the law 
of arrest, and the judicial process. He must be able 
to assist in matters other than strictly criminal work: 
the simple procedure of directing traffic, effective 
first aid, and rescue work. And, of course, the more 
knowledge an officer has of the criminal and motor 
vehicle laws the more value he is to his department. 
\ll of these subjects should be part of a training 
program for new police officers. 


\ training program for recruits has been in ex- 
istence since the formation of the Uniformed Branch 
of the Massachusetts State Police in 1921. It has 
proven to be of exceptional value, and we feel our 
organization could not exist without such training. 

Our training program is directly related to ap- 
pointments. We like to average about 50 men in 
each class of recruits and when sufficient vacancies 
exist in the ranks of the State Police, examinations 
are conducted to select new men. During the three 
months training we feel we are able to indoctrinate 
them quite thoroughly into their new profession. 

It is well understood that this same system cannot 
apply on the local level. Only one or two men might 
be appointed at one time to a local police force, or, 
perhaps the larger cities, as many as 20 might be ap 
pointed at once. A small department cannot afford 
the time or effort to have a complete training pro- 
gram for just one or two men each time new ap- 
pointees come on the force. It would be ridiculous. 
But if all the new police officers in the state—let us 
say all those appointed within a six-month period— 
were grouped together, then a training program would 
be worthwhile. 

More than five years ago in Massachusetts, in con- 
junction with the Massachusetts Selectmen’s Associ- 
ation and the Chiefs of Police Association, something 
was done by the State Police to provide a program 
of training for local police officers. 
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At first it might have been looked upon with 
suspicion, as the school was going to be conducted 
at the State Police Academy, and State Police per- 
sonnel were to be instructors. Some police adminis- 
trators thought it was the beginning of unification 
of police forces in the Commonwealth. It was far 
from it! Where else could we start? It was the 
only police school in the Commonwealth run by 
and for police officers and had been established for 
30 years. This was a good place to start. 

The Police Chiefs Association appointed a com- 
mittee which acted as an advisory body to the Com- 
missioner of Public Safety concerning the subjects 
to be taught. 

The course of study was designed primarily for 
new police officers and the curriculum ordinarily used 
by the State Police in its three-month program was 
streamlined to a four-week course, eliminating only 
that training which was unique to the State Police, 
such as motorcycle riding, military drill, riot control, 
departmental rules and regulations, and so forth. 

After a very few classes, it didn’t take long for 
the police of Massachusetts to recognize its true value. 
Today we have local departments from Williamstown 
.te Cape Cod clamoring to have their men attend the 
two classes held each year. Each class sees more 
than 100 applications received, but we try hard to 
limit the group to fifty. More than that makes the 
group unwieldy, and teaching ability is minimized. 
In fact, most educators agree that no class of instruc- 
tion should be greater than 35 or 40. 


The school is open to all law enforcement officers 
within the Commonwealth, and during the four- 
week period the men are housed and provided with 
meals at the Academy. Saturdays and Sundays, they 
are off. 

These are some of the subjects treated at the school: 
criminal and motor vehicle law, patrol techniques, 
trafhe direction and control, accident investigation, 
scientific aids to crime detection, first aid, investiga- 
tion procedures, public relations, aeronautical laws, 
suspicious fires, marksmanship, juvenile delinquency, 
police communications, Civilian Defense, narcotics, 
physical combat. and other lectures by State patho- 
logists, medical examiners, district attorneys, and 
prominent members of the judiciary. 

The one general comment we receive from the at- 
tending officers is: “We wish it were longer. There 
is so much we know now that we didn’t know before.” 
And, believe it or not, a frequent remark from the 
graduates is, “We are too good!” 

There is no charge for tuition. However, a nomi- 
nal charge of $100 for each man is made to help 
defray the costs of food, heat, light, laundry, and 
such. This amount is paid to the Commonwealth by 
the city or town sending the police officer to the 
school. 


Other states seeking means to train their local 
officers on a state level might find this system adapt- 
able. 

At a meeting of the police chiefs association within 
the state a committee could be appointed to investi- 
gate the desirability and possibility of such a pro- 
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gram. If the committee called upon the state police, 
the F. B. L, and the state attorney general, many 
willing hands would be found. A joint conference 
with mayors’, selectmen’s, or town managers’ associ- 
ations would also be of tremendous value, because 
they might be called upon to help pay the costs. One 
of the problems will be: Where could the school 
be conducted? That might easily be solved by either 
the military department of the state, which perhaps 
could provide one of the National Guard armories 
or installations, or possibly the state department of 
education could find a school or college where class- 
room facilities and provisions for lodging could be 
arranged for the few weeks felt necessary. 

We must continually keep trying to advance our 
work to the level of a profession, and certainly any 
profession needs some sort of special schooling. Here 
is one way we might take a step towards that goal. 
But, regardless, it is something that is needed for 
every police officer. We must advance ourselves in 
intelligence, efficiency, and service to the people, and 
then perhaps we can gain more stature among our 
fellow citizens—those who pay the bills. 


RETIRES 
W. H. Maglin 
Washington, D.C. 


NEW POST 
L. J. Benson 


Chicago 





Major General William H. Maglin, The Provost 
Marshal General, United States Army, retired from 
active service on August 31st, ending a distinguished 
military career of more than 30 years. A member of 
IACP and a. featured speaker at [ACP Conferences 
for the past several years, General Maglin is taking 
a month’s vacation, after which he will take up resi- 
dence at Melbourne, Florida. At special ceremonies, 
attended by his many friends and well-wishers in the 
Pentagon, August 27, General Maglin was presented 
the Distinguished Service Medal by General Maxwell 
D. Taylor, Chief of Staff. 

General Haydon L. Boatner has been named to 
succeed General Maglin as The PMG. 

Larry J. Benson has been appointed Fire and Police 
Commissioner of Libertyville, Illinois. Commissioner 
Benson served as treasurer of the IACP for five years 
until 1952 when he retired from post of assistant to 
the president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad. His many friends in IACP will be glad 
to learn of his return to active status in law enforce- 
ment. 
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USAF Requires Driver Education 


(Editor’s note: The IACP commends the Air Force 
for the inauguration of a worldwide driver improve- 
ment program for Air Force personnel. Such a ‘Te- 
quirement is another significant step in the planned 
development of what we consider to be a technically 
sound, balanced, and weil administered program. 
Moreover, it is a concrete illustration of how the 
Armed Forces is able not only to support the Action 
Program of the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety but actually to provide leadership in certain 
program areas.) 





The Air Force recently promulgated the largest 
organized adult driver education program in the 
country for its personnel. This program was estab- 
lished by AFR 32-17, “Private Vehicle Driver Edu- 
cation Program,” 21 June 1957. A compulsory driver 
improvement course of 10 hours for all airmen under 
25 years of age is the basic requirement. Remedial 
and beginning driver instruction for all personnel 
on an optional basis is also recommended. 

The required driver improvement course is designed 
to reach the more than 500,000 airmen under 25 years 
of age who, experience has shown, have the highest 
potential for being injured or killed in a traffic acci- 
dent. The course outline prescribed in AFR 32-17 
contains material intended to improve the driving 
knowledge, attitudes, and judgment of these individ- 
uals. ‘Topics to be covered include the social and 
economic importance of the automobile, physical and 
mental fitness of the driver, traffic laws and laws ol 
nature governing motor vehicle operation, good driv- 
ing practices, driving under adverse conditions, driver 
responsibilities, accident case studies, and other per- 
tinent subjects. <A list of references is provided for 
the convenience of ground safety and other special- 
ists who are to administer the course. 

The basic objectives of this program, in view of 
the annual slaughter on the nation’s highways, should 
be obvious. Foremost, it is intended to reduce need- 
less injury and death to Air Force personnel and 
others. A further objective is to decrease personnel 
losses and attendant costs to the government. Other 
benefits will be a furthering of the general well 
being of the Air Force family and increased prestige 
of the Air Force through improved relations with 
the public. 


Samples of Air Force population and a study of 
personnel records show that Air Force personnel 
learned to drive as follows: Only 6.5 per cent learn- 
ed from a commercial or public course of instruction, 
including those offered by high schools. ‘This is evi- 
dence that most of the personnel are coming into 
service from their home communities totally unpre- 
pared to cope with traffic hazards. In the interests 
of the welfare of personnel and efficient military oper- 
ation, the Air Force must take up where the com- 
munity left off and provide driver education. 


Because vehicle accidents can affect practically all 
of Air Force personnel, traffic safety is of vital con- 
cern to USAF commanders. The driver education 
program is but one of many current programs being 
developed daily to reduce losses in manpower and 
material. 
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The Sterner Blanket, Bandages, Stretcher and 
Sectional Poles are contained in a moisture and 
air resistant box only 34” long, inches wide and 
inches deep. Sterner Injury/Shock and Life- 
saving Program. Write for new circular. 


ORDER DIRECT ONLY FROM 


M. A. STERNER CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURER - INVENTOR 
Sterner Celulos Blanket — Sterner 3 Way Stretcher 


P.O. Box 88 
FOREST HILLS, L.I., N.Y. 
Patented 
Copyright 1957, by 
M. A. STERNER CO., Inc. 











Write For New 108 Page Catalog 


POLICE supplies 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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ROACH AGAIN HEADS STATE ASS‘N 


Superintendent William J. Roach, Waterbury, 
Conn., Police Department, treasurer of the IACP, has 
been reelected president of the 4,100-member Connec- 
ticut State Police Association. Other officers of the 
organization are Chief Michael J. Godfrey, Hartford, 
first vice president; Commissioner John C. Kelley, 
Connecticut State Police, second vice president; Super- 
intendent John A. Lyddy, Bridgeport, secretary; and 
Sgt. Howard McInnes, West Hartford, treasurer. 





Superintendent Roach, treasurer of [ACP and re- 
cently reelected president of the Connecticut State 
Police Association, right above, confers with Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike, [ACP Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Association fiscal affairs and annual 
conference plans at police headquarters in Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Metropolitan Police Executives Convene 

The first Metropolitan Police Conference was held 
in Detroit, Michigan, June 5, to provide mutual in- 
formation and aid in solving the many problems of 
policing large cities and to help promote the 
professional status of all police officers in our nation. 

Commissioner Edward S. Piggins, of Detroit, acted 
as host to police officials from the nation’s largest 
cities. Also attending were Chief Constable John 
Chisholm and Magistrate Charles Bick, representing 
Toronto, Canada, as well as professors from the 
University of Michigan, Michigan State, Wayne and 
Western Reserve Universities. 

Discussions centered around police academy per- 
sonnel and curricula aimed at promoting uniform 
practice and policy throughout the country. In- 
clusion of college or university affiliation was con- 
sidered as a means of attaining eventual professional 
status for all police officers. 

Among those attending were Commissioner ‘Timo- 
thy J. O'Connor, Chicago Police Department, and 
Chief George Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police; 
Chief Francis J]. Ahern, San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment; Colonel Jeremiah O'Connell and Captain 
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Joseph Gallagher, St. Louis Police Department; Chief 
Frank W. Story, Cleveland, Ohio, Police Department; 
Inspector Tobert J]. Gallati, New York City Police 
Department; Chief Inspector Fred L. Ford, Baltimore 
Police Department; Superintendent Francis McGarvey, 
New York State Police, Albany; and Captain Jack 
L. Warner, Michigan State Police. 


Tips on Removal of Glass-Held Victims 


(Reprinted from Vox-Cop, official publication of 
the Connecticut State Police.) 

Difficulties in disengaging an accident victim whose 
head has been driven through a windshield are often 
a matter of discussion among police officers who have 
to “‘break out” additional portions of the tough safety 
glass so that the victim could be removed from the 
vehicle. 

Emergency activities in such a situation are often 
of a lenghty and dual nature: removal of other por- 
tions of the safety glass while at the same time seek- 
ing to prevent any further injury from the broken 
glass. 

An IRFAA editorial inquiry to Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, regarding the best 
method of removing safety glass in such situations 
brought reply from the company’s director of public 
relations, James M. Ashley, who wrote that he had 
had this “very provocative problem studied by our 
qualified people so that you might be given our best 
thinking. This is our recommended procedure. 

“Operating from the outside of the vehicle, put a 
“collar” around the head and neck. Make sure that 
this collar is inserted between the glass and the vic- 
tim at all points. ‘This collar, ideally, should be 
made of the metal-studded cloth from which our 
workers’ aprons and other protective clothing are 
made. On the accident scene, however, any heavy 
cloth can be made to serve—an overcoat, a suit coat, 
a pair of trousers. The thinner the cloth, the more 
folds are desirable. 

“Oncc this collar is in place. pry outward the seg- 
ments of glass formed by the radial cracks which go 
outward like the spokes of a wheel from the point 
of impact. Make sure the collar is serving its pur- 
pose of keeping the victim from additional cuts and 
scratches. The plastic interlayer of the safety glass 
will be exposed when these segments are pulled. Use 
a razor blade or pocket knife to cut this plastic along 
the radial cracks as the segment is pulled out. 

“When a hinge is formed by the next circumferen 
tial crack outward from the hole, cut the plastic 
along this line and remove the segment. Repeat this 
process until the hole is large enough to lift the vic- 
tim back into his car. When moving the victim, keep 
the collar in position to protect him. 

“Our people have tried to offer a solution which 
required no special equipment. Usually someone has 
a knife, and, almost always, someone has a pair of 
trousers. I hope this proves helpful.” 

Tranquilizing drugs reduce driver efficiency, a study 
by the American Automobile Association finds, and 
recommends that anyone using them should consult 
a physician before driving. 
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Police Conference In Korea 





Attending a high level police conference in Seoul, 
Korea, August 16, were, above, |. to r., Col. Thomas 
F. Lancer, Provost Marshal, Eighth Army; Chief Hong 
Byong Hi, Kyongsang Namdo Provincial Police Bu- 
reau; Chief Ham Son Yong, Special Intelligence Div., 
National Police Headquarters, Seoul; Director Suh 
Chung Hak, National Police of the Republic of Korea; 
Ray W. Foreaker, Chief Police Advisor, Public Safety 
Branch, UNC/OEC; Vice Minister Lee Sang Yong, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, Republic of Korea; Minis- 
ter Chang Kyong Keun, Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Republic of Korea. 


Director Suh Chung Hak will address the 64th 
IACP Conference in Honolulu this month. Both he 
and Colonel Lancer are active members of the IACP. 


Police Patrol Car In Paris 





Above is the 4-cylinder Renault used by the French 
Municipal Police for patrol duty. The photo was 
forwarded by M. Max Florentin, Institut de Police, 
208 rue du Fg Saint-Honore, Paris 8, with request 
that police officials in the United States Sense ibeite 
articles and photographs to magazine issued by the 
French Section of the Association Internationale de 
Police. Each issue of the magazine will honor — 
of other countries by publishing such contributed 
material. IACP members are particularly urged to 
make available articles on municipal police, with 
some anecdotes and especially photographs. 
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Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


This equipment offers a medium for ef- 
ficient illustration of auto accidents. Also 
as an aid in the instruction of police re- 
cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 


Magno Saf-t Board - 
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Provides a rugged, easy to install, one man 


operation unit. Unmatched performance and su- 


perb quality reflects itself in satisfactory oper- 


ation over long periods under most adverse field 
conditions. A few of the features are; extra large 
dial and pointer, heavy gauge aluminum cases, 
twist lock connectors, night lights, checks cars both 
directions, positive acting switches, synchronous 
motor timer, light weight, guaranteed; low cost, 


C.H. STOELTING CO. 
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Letters to 


the EDITOR 

















APPRECIATION FOR PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Because of the very fine announcement which you 
ran for us in the “Positions Open” column of The 
Police Chief we have received an unusually large num- 
ber of applicants for our vacancy in the office of chief 
of police. I am sure that from this group we will 
be able to select an outstanding man. 

Thank you very much for your help in making 
our campaign a success. 

F, FREEMAN FUNK 
City Manager 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


(Editor's Note: A news item accompanying Mr. 
Funk’s letter indicates that 21 inquiries and 16 appli- 
cations were received. Deadline for applications was 
September 1, and the appointment will be announced 
in the near future.) 


RELIGIOUS CRUSADE FOR SAFETY 

As a member of the IACP, I receive monthly a copy 
of your splendid publication, The Police Chief, which 
I read at my desk at police headquarters. John M. 
Gleason, past president of IACP, is one of my closest 
and dearest friends, and I assume that you like Jack 
and the rest of us are deeply interested in Safety and 
Accident Prevention on the highways. 

We started a Religious Crusade for safety in Green- 
wich last September. It spread all over the country 
and is now being handled by John T. Kenna, Director, 
Church Safety Activities Division, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, with my financial support. 

! am enclosing a copy of the Salety Prayer which 
I composed and which was distributed in all of the 
churches in Greenwich at the start of the Crusade. 
Since that time it has received considerable publicity 
in magazines, newspapers and other printed matter. 

SHERBURNE PREscOTT, CHAIRMAN 
Greenwich Safety Council 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
(Editor's Note: “A Safety Prayer,” written by Chair- 
man Sherburne Prescott, appears in this issue on 
page 45.) 


Mapison, N. J.—Chief Edward W. Hinch has retired 
from active duty and accepted position on staff of 
the New Jersey Automobile Club (AAA), taking 
charge of its travel-safety trailer program, which in- 
cludes travel counseling and giving safe driving tests. 
Chief Hinch, who served the Madison department 
for 30 years, was organizer of the Morris County Po- 
lice Chiefs Association and served as its president. He 





Oklahoma Observes Safety Sunday 


More than four thousand ministers of all faiths 
were requested recently to hold special services in 
observance of Oklahoma's seventh annual Safety Sun- 
day. 

The annual religious appeal to Oklahomans for 
safe driving on moral grounds is sponsored by the 
Chaplain Corps of the Oklahoma Highway Patrol. 
Nine ministers who serve without pay as spiritual 
advisors to the troopers were joined this year by the 
Oklahoma City Safety Council, The Oklahoma State 
Safety Council, and several ministerial alliances in 
promoting the observance. 

The object of Safety Sunday is to impress upon 
Oklahoma drivers that “safe and sane driving is a 
moral obligation arising from our religious precept 
and teaching.” 

Patrol Chief Jack Rollins said all patrol personnel 
were to appear in church Safety Sunday in full uni- 
form. He invited all other law enforcement officers 
to do likewise. 

In several churches troopers were asked by their 
pastors to preach the sermon. 

Safety Commissioner Jim Lookabaugh said that if 
the moral implication of safe driving can be brought 
home to the average driver, Oklahoma’s traffic toll 
would drop noticeably. 


Death Drivers Had Records 


A check was made on the 7 drivers involved in 
trafic accidents in which 12 persons were killed in 
Wisconsin during a recent weekend. 

It was found that every one of them had a record 
of past arrest and conviction for at least one moving 
trafic violation! Some of the records were very bad, 
others less bad, but none was clean. 

This was the report to Governor Vernon Thomson 
at a special conference in his office. 

{AMVA Bulletin 
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Curr oF Potice. Experienced law enforcement 
officer, nine years a trooper on high-ranking state 
patrol, municipal police experience, and Air Force 
officer in World War II, age 33, seeks position in 
medium-size community. Please write IACP Head- 
quarters and refer to PO-957. 


CHIEF OF PoLice. Now head of department in mid- 
western city. Wishes position in city of 15-to 35,000 
population and salary of at least $650 per month. 
Has had 26 years active experience in both civilian 
and military police work, with honorable discharge 
from U. S. Army Military Intelligence. Also served 
for six years as special agent for a railroad. 

Address inquiries to IACP Headquarters, 618 
Mills Bldg., Washinston 6, D. C., and refer to 


also organized the Morris County Police Academy. No. 107. 
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FBI National Academy's 60th Session 


Ninety-two officers from law enforcement agencies 
in 39 states, Alaska, Puerto: Rico and Canada com- 
prise the 60th Session of the FBI National Academy 
which convened in Washington, D. C., on August 19 
and will conclude November 8, 1957. 

Studying under the FBI training staff and other 
experts in various phases of law enforcement, the 
officers are utilizing the training facilities at FBI 
Headquarters and on the U. S. Marine Corps Base 
in Quantico, Virginia. During the 12-week National 
Academy course, their full time will be devoted to 
subjects which are designed to qualify them as ad- 
ministrators and instructors in their own departments. 

According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, one 
of the high lights of the 60th Session will occur in 
the final week when a retraining session for National 
Academy graduates who are still active in law en- 
forcement will be held. Approximately 1,000 of the 
National Academy's 3,360 graduates are expected to 
attend. 


Set Regional Traffic Safety Meetings 

Civic leaders from every state will be urged to 
become more active in organizing support for meas- 
ures authorities consider most essential for improved 
trafic safety at a series of conferences next spring 
in four major regions. 

The conferences are sponsored by the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, of which Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Moicors, is chairman. 

They will be held April 1 and 2 in Chicago, April 
8 and 9 in San Francisco, April 15 and 16 in Atlantic 
City, and May 29 and 30 in Miami Beach. Approxi- 
mately a thousand persons are expected at each meet- 
ing. 

Essential data for the conferences will be developed 
in Washington on December 9 and 10 at a public 
officials conference, also sponsored by the President's 
Committee. (The IACP will be one of several officials’ 
organizations represented.) 








Police Commissoner Stephen Kennedy inspects vehi- 
cles of the New York City Police Safety Bureau, re- 
cently equipped with red revolving emergency lights. 
More than 400 of the department’s motor patrol 
units are now equipped with Beacon Ray lights, de- 
signed and engineered by the Federal Sign and Signal 
Corporation of Chicago. 
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Receives Award for Noise Abatement 





ee: 4 


Police Commissioner Thomas J]. Gibbons, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Police Department, above right, accepts 
a plaque of merit on behalf of his department from 
Dr. A. Neil Lemon, clinica! professor of ear-nose- 
throat at Temple University Medical School and St. 
Christopher's Hospital. Looking on is Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Eversden, general chairman of Better Hearing 
Week. 

The award went to the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment for its participation in numerous noise abate- 
ment activities which helped that city recently win 
lirst place in a competition sponsored by the National 
Noise Abatement Council. 

During the past three years the Philadelphia police 
have stringently enforced laws against unnecessary 
auto horn blowing and other offensive noises. Prior 
to issuing tickets for noisemaking, courtesy cards 
were issued for several months, pointing out that 
excessive noisemaking was both unnecessary and un- 
lawful and that violation notices—with accompanying 
fines—would be issued. 


A SAFETY PRAYER 


(Written by and printed here through courtesy of 
Mr. Sherburne Prescott, Chairman, Greenwich, Conn., 
Safety Council) 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father we humbly 
beseech Thee to look down upon us and guide us 
safely on the highways today. 

Instill in us Thy spirit of love and consideration 
for our fellow men, so that our actions may follow 
Thy light and with Thy help, we may lessen the loss 
of life by accident. 

Ve seek Thy infinite understanding and mercy. 


AMEN 


New Haven, Conn., has joined the ranks of cities 
providing public emergency telephones for police, 
fire and other calls. 376 public telephones have been 
installed on city streets and other selected locations. 
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News 
ane Views 


By Lieut. Pat Robinson 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











THE NALLINE TEST 

We have just finished reading the interesting and 
informative pamphlet published by the Oakland Cali- 
fornia Police Department concerning their much dis- 
cussed Nalline test. As most of you know, the Nalline 
test is a revolutionary method of detecting narcotic 
addicts. 

This test first introduced in April, 1956, by the 
Oakland Police Department and the Alameda Coun- 
ty District Attorney's Office alter extensive experimen- 
tation with a new drug known as N-allynormorphine. 
This tongue-twister tithe was quickly shortened to 
Nalline. The amazing drug puts the “eye” on addicts 
in the truest sense. It causes the pupil of the eye to 
contract and take on a pin-point effect when the sub- 
ject being tested has a narcotic in his system. Normally 
a three milligram dosage of the drug is administered 
by means of a hypodermic and the reaction takes 
place in only twenty to thirty minutes. 


Chief W. W. Vernon of the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment is highly enthusiastic about the test. With 
seemingly well founded justification he has stated 
that officials in Oakland believe that the Nalline Test 
represents a major advance in police science. A part 
of the chief's enthusiasm possibly stems from the al- 
most spectacular increase in the number of narcotic 
offense convictions and the substantial decrease in 
over-all crime in the Oakland community. 

From what we have been able to discover from the 
Oakland report and other articles appearing in police 
journals, it would certainly seem that this technical 
advance in our field will be of immeasurable assist- 
ance in the continuing battle against the narcotics 
menace. For those of you who have not yet had the 
opportunity to delve into this subject, we would sug- 
gest that you write to Chief W. W. Vernon for a copy 
of his excellent report. 





We wonder how many of you saw the August issue 
of Guns one of the leading publications in the fire- 
arms field. This particular edition of the magazine 
was ear-marked as a special police issue and contained 
a host of interesting facts and observations. 

One very thought provoking article was written by 
Wayne Weems, entitled “The Pistol Is Not Enough.” 
Weems, well known in police circles, is the gun editor 
of Southwestern Law magazine. 

He takes the position that more police departments 
should give serious consideration to supplementing 
the hand gun with modern high power rifles. Several 
examples are given illustrating how a skilled marks- 
man armed with a scope-sighted rifle might have saved 
lives or prevented serious injury to officers involved 
in gun battles. 

There seems to be a great deal of logic in Mr. 
Weem’'s arguments meriting serious consideration. We 
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all know that when Wyatt Earp was the strong arm 
of the law in the old days of the West, certain rules 
of sportsmanship in his law enforcement duties seem- 
ed to have been the accepted practice. Stories of 
frontier law enforcement usually depicted the stal- 
wart minion of the law standing steely eyed waiting 
lor the law breaker to make the first move toward 
his gun, then the fastest man survived. Today, ro- 
mance or even sportsmanship, has no place in the 
policeman’s effort to apprehend the dangerous crimi- 
nal. We want all of the possible advantage in weapons 
and manpowe1. Therefore, undoubtedly situations 
develop which place Mr. Weem’s observations in a 
very practical light. 


Although this was a hard hitting and excellently 
written article, we did notice that the author failed 
to provide the answer for one question that bothered 
us somewhat. Just what kind of distribution of these 
weapons should be made so that they will be placed 
in the hands of those who could make the best use 
of them? Should they be issued at random, to every 
third patrol car, only the detective units, or should 
the field sergeants be the only ones so equipped? It 
would be of interest to know how others have han- 
dled this situation. Perhaps those of you who have 
had some experience with rifles as patrol car equip- 
ment could send us your thoughts and ideas. 


Another one of the subjects receiving almost con 
tinuous attention in police circles is that of women 
in law enforcement. The Research Report of the 
United States Conference of Mayors for the month 
of August went into some details about this phase 
of the police operation. The August report deals 
with women in the traffic enforcement program. 


This report indicates that although the number 
of cities using women in traffic enforcement is small, 
the probabilities are that the practice will grow. It 
suggests that there is some evidence that the large 
cities will follow the example set by the smallet 
municipalities and include women in their traffic en- 
forcement programs. Twelve cities now using women 
report that they have experienced an increase in 
revenue and manpower economies, not to mention 
the greater coverage of parking violations. These 
same cities praise the women for their ability to main 
tain good relations with the public. One chief ol 
police indicated that there has been a decrease in 
complaints pertaining to traffic enforcement contacts 
since the initiation of the women’s unit in his city. 


This subject of women in police work has been 
batted hither and yon for some years now. ‘There 
are many police administrators who swear by theil 
“dewy eyed Dick Tracys” and still others who sweat 
at them. One thing is certain—in almost every in 
stance where women were given an Opportunity to 
prove their worth the results have been more than 
satisfactory. With all of our recruiting problems it 
would seem that women could be the partial answer 
to the never-ending quest for manpower. Certainly 
the duties that could be accomplished by women are 
not limited to traffic alone. 


For the benefit of those of you who are interested 
in women traffic enforcement officers, we list a few 
of the cities presently engaged in such programs. 
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Among these cities are Philadelphia, St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, Fresno and 
Lubbock, Texas. The North Carolina cities of Wil- 
mington and Charlotte also have such programs. 
There are still more, possibly your own, but these are 
the ones having considerable experience with the 
women traffic ofhcers. We are sure that any of these 
communities would be delighted to share their ex- 
periences with those of you who are interested. 


COLONEL THOMAS F. SULLIVAN 


Colonel Thomas F. Sullivan, Commissioner of Po- 
lice, Boston, Mass., died of cancer August 27th. He 
was 79. 


Colonel Sullivan's friends and admirers reached fat 
bevond the immediate vicinty of Boston. A membe1 
of LACP, he seldom missed an IACP Conference. 


Over 2,500 persons paid him final tribute at high 
requiem mass on August 30, representing the clergy, 
city, county and state officials, members of police 
groups from other New England states, the judiciary, 
and others from all walks of life. 


Head of the Boston Police Department for the past 
I4 years, Colonel Sullivan began his outstanding 
career of public service in 1909 when he was assistant 
superintendent to the general roadmaster of Boston 
Elevated Railway. In 1918 he was named Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, directing construction of the 
Sumner Tunnel in East Boston and the Dorchestei 
rapid transit tunnel. He served as chairman of the 
Boston Transit Commission for 21 years until 1943 
when he became police commissioner. He also served 
as Acting Fire Commissioner, Boston Administratot 
of Emergency Relief, Director of Works Progress, 
Emergency State Conservator and chairman of the 
State Aeronautics Commission. 


His military career spanned three wars. He enlisted 
as a private in the old Massachusetts Ninth Infantry 
Division in 1898, serving in the Spanish-American 
War. When he retired in 1914 he held the rank of 
major. He was recalled to active duty in both World 
Wars with the rank of colonel. 


Papal honors conferred on Colonel Sullivan by Pope 
Pius XII were the Benemerenti Medal in 1948 in 
recognition of the manner in which he fulfilled the 
public trusts committed to him over many years, and, 
in 1956, the Order of the Knights of St. Gregory the 
Great. In 1941 the Boston City Club awarded him 
the Civic Medal for outstanding public service in 
overseeing the expenditure of large sums of public 
money. 


His memory will be perpetuated by two police 
medals created in his honor. The Boston Police As- 
sociation has announced the Thomas F. Sullivan 
Medal for Valor and the Thomas F. Sullivan Medal 
for Heroism. The Association also voted presentation 
of $500 to the Archbishop Cushing Fund in_ his 
memory. 


Superintendent Wm. J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., 
treasurer of IACP, represented the Association at the 
funeral services. 
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JOHN A. DONDERO 


John A. Dondero, president of Faurot, Inc., died 
of a coronary thrombosis at his home in Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of 56, August 23. 


Mr. Dondero, an associate member of IACP, is 
well known in the field of law enforcement not only 
through Faurot, Inc., but also through his attendance 
at IACP Conferences throughout the years. His firm 
never failed to exhibit at the conferences, as an in- 
direct contribution to Association funds, and it was 
greeting at future conferences. 
among the first to utilize the pages of this magazine 
for advertising as a further financial aid to IACP. 
His countless friends will miss his cheerful smile of 


\ graduate of New York City College, Mr. Dondero 
began his career in 1923 as a research chemist in dyes, 
solvents and catalyst. A chance meeting in 1932 
with the late Deputy Police Commissioner Joseph A. 
Faurot resulted in their partnership in founding the 
firm of Faurot, Inc., supplying law enforcement agen- 
cies with fingerprint equipment, handcuffs, micro- 
scopes, “thief-catching’’ powders. sound detectors and 
fluids to expose forgeries. 

Mr. Dondero’s first contribution to law enforce- 
ment was an inkless pad that replaced fingerprinting 
with black stain. He also introduced the footprint 
system of identifying newborn babies in hospitals and 
perfected a way to identify dogs by nose prints. Other 
contributions were a system of fingerprint signatures 
for banks to check customers unable to sign names 
due to illiteracy or physical disability, a method used 
by more than 400 banks today; invisible stain for 
identifying stolen property; a fluid to expose alter- 
ations, erasures, invisible writing or other changes on 
important papers; and in World War II a portable 
criminological laboratory for use of the Navy. 


His immediate survivors are his widow, Mrs. Lisette 
Dondero; a daughter, Mrs. Pierre Picard; and a son, 
Dr. John A. Dondero, Jr. 


ELIOT NESS 


Eliot Ness, former director of public safety, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, died at his home in Coudersport, Pa., 
early this summer. Mr. Ness, who was a member of 
[ACP for many years, worked closely with the Associ- 
ation and with law enforcement officials throughout 
the nation during World War II as director of the 
Social Protection Division of the Federal Security 
Agency (now Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare). He spearheaded the drive for close liaison 
between law enforcement officials and the military 
services to control the menace of venereal diseases in 
areas where military and naval installations were 
located. When the need for this program no longer 
existed he returned to private industry, and at time 
of his death he was president of the North Bridge 
Industrial Corp. and the Guaranty Paper Co. 


Prior to his appointment to the public safety di- 
rector post in Cleveland, Mr. Ness was a special Treas- 
ury Department agent. In the early 1930's he staged 
numerous liquor raids on the Capone organization, 
which enabled other agents to gather evidence that 
finally convicted the gangster of income tax evasion. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
lo list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


7—Three-week course, Selection and Training of Ex- 
aminers, Unit III, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

7—Three-week course, Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

14—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Northwest- 
ern University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

15—Third Annual Southwestern Arson Investigators 
Institute, October 15 through 19, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

17—Two-day conference, Police-Community Relations, 
Police Science Division, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

17—Three-day seminar for TPA Graduates and their 
Chiefs, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

21—Three-week course, Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

21—Three-week course, Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

21—(to November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

4—Driver Improvement Through Licensing Proce- 
dures, Northeastern University, Boston, Mass 

5—Three-day course, Basic Law Enforcement, for 
persons with less than one year’s experience in 
law enforcement, Police Science Division, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

1!1—Two-week course, Supervision of Police Person- 
nel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

2—Three-week course, Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, II. 

9—One-week course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

6—(to Jan. 17), Mid-Winter Seminar, Delinquent 
Youth and Society, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

6—Three-week course, Police Traffic RKecords— 
Analysis and Use of Data, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

20—(to February 7), Motor Vehicle Traffic Control 
for the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

20—Six-week, mid-winter class, Training for Poly- 
graph Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
Chicago 11, II. 

27—(to Feb. 7), Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Admin- 
istration, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 


. 27—Four-day Traffic Court Conference, University 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb 


Feb. 


leb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


Jun. 


of Southern California School of Law, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

27—(to February 7), Police Traffic Training course, 
subject to be announced, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

27—(to February 28), Introduction to Police Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

10—(to Feb. 21), Mid-Winter Seminar, The Science 
of Fingerprints, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

12—(through May 16), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, Schoo! of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

13—Two-day Western Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program 
and Their Chiefs, San Diego, Calif 

25—Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive 
Tuesday evenings), Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


. 283—Two-day Southern Region In-Service Conference 


for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

3—(to March 14), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, [Il. 

3—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Lou‘sville 8, Ky. 

17—Two-week course, Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

24—(to April 18), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

7—(to April 25), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

14—Two-day Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA ‘Training Program, 
Wilmington, Del. 

14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Il. 

21—(to May 9), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

5—(to May 23), Accident Investigation—Administra- 
tion and Techniques, Traffic Institue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

5—(to May 23), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth - 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1958-59 Traffic Police Administration ‘Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

16—(through Sept. 15), Delinquency Contro] Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

19—(to June 6), Motor Vehicle Traffic Control for 
the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


. 2—Five-day course, Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 


Institute, Evanston, III. 
10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Jun. 16—(to June 27), Police Traffic Training Course, 
subject to be announced, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jul. 2i—Police Traffic Training Course, subject to be an- 
nounced, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Sept. 15—(to October 3), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Program), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month. 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), ‘l'raffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—(to October 10), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Traflic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
Li, GL 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, IIil. 

Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 20—(to November 7), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Noy. 10—Five-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 8—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited lo inform IACP Heudquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 












Oct. 17-18—lowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass, 


Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, 75th Annual 
Convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 1-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 


Mar. 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St, Boston 9, 
Mass. 
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The drivers and pedestrians did it again in July, 
the National Safety Council has reported. Traffic 
deaths went down 7 per cent. 


This was the eighth straight month, and the ninth 
in the last 10, that deaths were down or unchanged 
from the same month of the year before. 


Che July death total was 3,320, as against 3,570 for 
July last year—a saving of 250 lives. 


For the first seven months of 1957 the traffic death 
toll was down 3 per cent—20,940 deaths this year 
against 21,590 for the same period last year. This 
was a saving of 650 lives. 


If the same rate of improvement can be maintained 
the rest of this year, the 1957 toll will be a little 
more than 39,000, the Council said. 


Che cut in the toll has been made in the face of 
heavier traffic. Travel was 5 per cent in the first 
live months of this year, the latest figure available. 
Deaths were down 3 per cent in that same period. 


[his produced a mileage death rate of 5.5 down 
from 5.9 for the same period in 1956 and the lowest 
in the history of the nation for those months. The 
mileage death rate (number of deaths per 100,000,000 
miles of travel) for the entire year of 1956 was 6.4. 


The month-by-month record this year is as follows: 


January ee a 
February _ —7 
March eng 
\pril eae 
May = —2 
june 0 
July E 404 4 


“The improvement has been too consistent to be 
dismissed as a flash in the pan,” said Ned H. Dear- 
born, Council president. “The nation has every 
reason to believe the downward trend of the toll is 
here to stay. We can make sure it stays if each of 
us does his part. We congratulate the drivers, pedes- 
tirans, and law enforcement agencies for what is hap- 
pening. Let’s keep it up!” 

Of the 45 states reporting for July, 27 had fewer 
deaths than last July and 18 had increases. 


At the end of seven months, 27 states had better 
records than last year, 17 showed increases, and one 
reported no change. 


The 27 states with decreases for seven months were: 


North Dakota BERG ed ee EE _ —34 
Montana cite ee 
Massachusetts calan site ie —22 
Idaho nactnnicadidsde edna —21 
Kansas sins, BE ae aaiaten ate 
Tennessee aisles acti eee ee —17 
Colorado a 2 ocean —17 
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EIT EE Ag TO —16 
Michigan ........-....--~-~.-.--------- __ —15 
ge ge na Ee re = ae 
NI sa chitn eek omadareedpterictinmtem matinee SN 
A ene Rea eee ween 
Louisiana ..... Be ee en ee 
a i SR es ik ST Sr PER 
Co a el SS eS ie een mE 
Ee eS a ee 
ET ieee es ee Se 
New Hampshire Th ee Re ee aa 8 
Wachkinses. _................._ allelic pacha: 
Ns a a ee 
RR EOE cS, aa net SNE EEE eee — 6 
RR at a eae ee Rape ae! — 5 
re atl te RET oar — 5 
Renee RT 5 ae 
RN een TOONS Soe ae ee 
Jj ees op AE Spee, ne oe — 3 
pg a ae ae eee — | 


Cities had a 3 per cent decrease in July, according 
to — from 603 cities with more than 10,000 
population. For seven months, these cities showed 
a 4 per cent decrease from last year. 

Of the 603 cities, 506 had fewer deaths or no change 
in deaths in July. For seven months, 395 had fewer 
deaths or no change. 

Among cities which reduced the toll in seven 


months, the following have populations of more than 
200,000: 


Syracuse, N. Y. —56 
Milwaukee, Wis. —47 
Fort Worth, Tex. —45 
Tampa, Fla. oe eee —4!] 
Seattle, Wash. —38 
Louisville, Ky. —38 
Boston, Mass. —37 
Norfolk, Va. ; —33 
St. Louis, Mo. —28 
Memphis, Tenn. ; —25 
Omaha, Neb. —21 
San Diego, Calif. —20 
Portland, Ore. —19 
Philadelphia, Pa. —15 
Detroit, Mich. —14 
Baltimore, Md. —14 
Worcester, Mass. —13 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —10 
Chicago, Ill. — 8 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 8 
Birmingham, Ala. — 8 
Denver, Colo. — 5 
Columbus, Ohio — 3 


In July, 445 of the reporting cities had perfect 
records. Of these the three lagest were Norfolk, Va. 
(213,500) ; Worcester, Mass. (202,600) , and Hartford, 
Conn. (177,400). 


For seven months, 185 cities still had perfect rec- 
ords. The three largest were Lynn, Mass. (99,000) ; 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (71,900), and Racine, Wis. (71,- 
200) . 


The leading cities in each population group at the 
end of seven months, ranked according to the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 





Over 1,000,000 Population 
Petros, Mercn., ——.. ____._ 
0g a 
Philadelphia, Pa. __-------- eC ue 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
- tone eee. = 
San Francisco, Cant. _...._~- 
Washington, D. C. ~-------- 
500,000-750,000 — 
Seattle, Wash. —..._.- 
Milwaukee, Wis. -_-_—- : 
Minneapolis, Minn. -----~- 
350,000-500,000 eer 
Denver, Colo. __._--- =e 
ES Se ee 
Indianapolis, Ind. —~--~~--- : 
200 ,000-350,000 ere 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. —--- 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala. ’ 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Berkeley, Calif. es 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Racine, Wis. a 
Abilene, Tex. —- 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Las Vegas, Nev. _- 
Yakima, Wash. _ 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Casper, Wyo. -_-- 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Associated Research, Inc. (Keeler Polygraph) 


Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries, Inc. 


V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 

gy Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

W. Darley & Company 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation 

A. Dubois and Son, Inc. 

Faurot, Incorporated 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Federal Sign and Signal Corporation 

Graflex, Inc. 

Harley-Davidson Motor Company 

Institute of Applied Science 

Magno Saf-T Board 

Metcalf Bros. & Co. 

Muni-Quip Corporation 

Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 
A. Sterner Company, Inc. 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publisher 

Traffic House 

Wentworth-Forman, Inc. 

Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 
Chem. Corp. 
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The Police Chief 
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FEDERAL EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 
FEDERAL (Visible) TEAR GAS 










| SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 
NON-EXPLOSIVE cc 


1%)” Cal. SHELLS AND CARTRIDGES 
Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by law 


Enforcement Agencies for more than 36 years. They 
have found that Gas provides a practical and safe 
method for driving criminals and insane persons into 
the open, from their barricade locations. The Federal 
1%” Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the Flite-Rite 


Gas Projectile, are recommended for the dangerous 
r= drive-out assignments and arrest. 
The Spedeheat Projectile, also Triple-Chuser and 
| SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 


saahia teneat Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dispersing unruly 
\ SS groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 





SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 


Make certain that gas munitions discharging visible 
gas clouds are available for emergency service, eliminat- 
ing guess operations when life and property are at stake. 





Triple-Chaser 
FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE Gas Grenade 





Traffic y Batons |FederalMegaphone 


AVAILABLE IN d 

AMBER Fits 1 13/16” and Dry Cell Battery 
WHITE 

GREEN 2” round headed flash- Operated 

_ lights. Batons used with 2 Types 


three-cell flashlights pro- Y2 mile range model has amplifier 


V, mile range economy model with- 
duce more than double the oo] F = . 
out amplifier 


brilliance and battery life. 





Powerful—Low Maintenance 
Flashlights available in A necessity for traffic problems and 
Combination with BATONS. working with crowds. 








Complete Line of Law Enforcement Equipment 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS——NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 
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| THE TRICK: Challenge anyone to tie a knot in a 
: string that is held at both ends, without letting go of either end. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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WHAT YOU NEED: A piece of twine four feet long. 


PRESENTATION: Hold the string as in Figure 1. Drape the string 
over your left wrist as in Figure 2. Weave the right hand into 
the loop and out again as in Figure 3. The string should be in 
position as in Figure 4. Turn your hands down, letting the loops fall off 
the hands. Now for a very subtle move. As 
the loops fall, release end A (Figure 5). 
Let it slip through loop B. At the same 
time, grasp part C of end A and 
pull the string tight, and you have a 
knot. The final move cannot be seen 
when done quickly without 
hesitation. 
There will be no hesitation in 
ordering Blackinton badges because 
you know that Blackinton makes 
the finest quality badges you 


POLICE 
CAR can buy, and quality is one thing 
that is necessary in an item that 
is as personal as your badge. Ask 
your equipment supplier to tell 
you the complete facts about top quality 
Blackinton badges. 
Many Police and Fire badge styles 
are now available in HI-GLO. See 
your equipment supplier for more 
information. 


— CLIP AND SAVE 


Please send me your free and complete information on | 
BLACKINTON badges. 


NO. 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 


, — 


badges. | 
- H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 110 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE | 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


See ee eee @ @ ee @@eeweae@ @ = =z a) 

















